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PREFACE. 

4 

The  aim  of  this  treatise  on  "  The  Mass  in  the  Infant 
Church  "  is  not  a  one-sided  defence  of  any  thesis,  nor 
an  equally  one-sided  attack  o.  any  other.  The 
writer  has  tried  not  to  bring  a  decided  judgment  to 
his  task  ;  he  has  endeavoured  not  to  read  into  early 
writers  his  own  concepts,  but,  hearkening  to  all  the 
witnesses,  listening  to  investigators  on  both  sides,  leav- 
ing aside  opinions  heard  "  outside  the  court,"  to  draw 
his  conclusion  after  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence. 
Whether  he  has  discharged  the  duty  of  a  faithful  nar- 
rator, whether  he  has  given  all  the  facts  as  he  claims 
to  have  done,  whether  he  has  suppressed  anything 
that  might  tell  against  his  own  interests,  of  this  the 
reader  is  the  judge. 

To  some  it  may  seem  a  bold  programme,  or  even  a 
rash  undertaking,  to  search  for  the  Mass  in  the  infant 
Church.  But  the  inquiry  is  worth  the  effort.  For  the 
Protestant  it  is  a  momentous  question  whether  the 
Mass  existed  in  the  early  Church.  For  the  Catholic 
it  is  not  less  important. 

One  of  the  motives  that  induced  the  writer  to  select 
this  aspect  of  Eucharistic  doctrine  is  that  it  presents  a 
new  field  for  research.  He  could  find  in  print  no 
English  work  directly  bearing  on  this  precise  subject, 
nor  any  French  works,  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  many 
others,   Germans  have  been  pioneers   of  Theological 
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investigation.  With  their  results,  which  will  be 
briefly  summarised  at  the  outset,  he  must,  however, 
disagree  almost  entirely,  but  he  is  grateful  for  the 
suggestiveness  and  stimulus  of  works  whose  con- 
clusions he  generally  rejects. 

But  the  principal  motive  in  treating  the  present 
question  is  the  vast  importance  which  Catholics  claim 
for  the  Mass.  The  Eucharist  was  the  centre  of  reli- 
gious worship  in  the  beginning  ;  it  is  so  to-day.  Then, 
as  now,  the  Eucharistic  celebration  was  the  soul  of  the 
religious  life.  The  Mass  is  the  most  distinctive  of 
Catholic  doctrines.  Catholics  advance  for  it  a  sublime 
claim  :  It  is  an  offering  of  God,  by  God,  to  God.  To 
sketch  the  lineaments  of  this  great  dogma  in  its  in- 
fancy is  surely  of  some  importance.  If  the  investiga- 
tion gives  the  reader  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
essential  Catholic  claims  for  the  Mass,  it  will  have 
served  a  purpose.  Incidentally  it  may  stimulate 
thought  as  to  whether  there  are  any  variations  in  the 
teachings  of  early  writers,  and  whether  there  was  a 
progress  from  obscurity  to  clearness  in  certain  aspects 
of  their  doctrine. 

The  drawings  in  this  treatise  are  reproduced  with 
the  kind  permission  of  Monsignor  Wilpert,  author  of 
Fractio  Pants  and  Die  Katakombengemdlde,  and  of 
Mr.  Herder,  Publisher.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 

G.    PIERSE. 

Dunboyne  House, 
Maynooth  College, 

March  3U/,    1909. 


Section    I. 
DOCUMENTARY    EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Introductory. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  historical  inquiry  it  is  well 
to  determine  with  all  possible  accuracy 
The  Subject,  the  exact  point  at  issue.  The  question 
with  which  I  purpose  to  deal  is 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  can  be  found  in 
the  infant  Church.  But  the  thought  of  the  Mass1 
calls  forth  different  ideas.  It  may  excite  a  fairly 
definite  concept  in  the  mind  of  every  Catholic,  while 
there  are  some  non-Catholics  to  whom  the  mention  of 
the  Mass  conveys  none  but  the  vaguest  notions,  but 
both  the  former  and  the  latter  have  a  right  to 
ask  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  in  the  present 
inquiry.  My  task  is  not  to  determine  whether  the 
varying  opinions  of  modern  Catholic  writers  on 
the  Mass  are  found  in  distant  antiquity.  I  speak 
only  of  definitive  and  authoritative  teaching.  The 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Mass,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,2  are  that  it  is  a  true  and  strict 
sacrifice,  that  in  it  priests  offer  the  body  and  blood  of 

1  The  word,  Missa.  from  which  Mass  is  derived,  is  not  found  in 
any  certainly  genuine  passage  of  our  period.  It  is  used  by  Ambrose 
in  the  4th  century  (Ep.  xx.  4).  The  Latin  word,  Missa,  is  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  missio,  meaning  dismissal.  Post  sermonem  -jit 
missa  Catechumenis  (St.  Aug.) 

2  Sess  xxii.  Cann.  1,  2,  3. 
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Christ,  that  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  merely  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  that  it  is  not  a  nude  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  that  it  produces  a  pro- 
pitiatory effect,  that  it  may  be  offered  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Stated  briefly,  and  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  easily  grasped,  the  Mass  is  the  offering  of  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  external 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine.  This  is  the  charac- 
teristic, distinguishing  note  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
Other  systems  may  admit  that  the  Eucharist  is  a 
sacrifice,  but  they  fall  short  of  the  test  doctrine  of 
Catholicity  that  it  is  an  offering  of  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  early  Church  teaches  an 
offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  it  would 
contain  expressly  the  chief  doctrine  concerning  the 
Mass,  and  at  least  from  that  view-point, — should  the 
hypothesis  be  true, — the  early  Christians  would  feel 
more  at  home  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  than  with 
that  of  her  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  teachings  about 
the  Mass  may  be  conceived  to  be  implicitly  found  in 
early  Christianity.  If  that  alone  were  true,  Catholics 
could  reasonably  affirm  the  substantial  identity  of  later 
and  earlier  doctrines.  The  man  is  the  same  person 
as  the  child,  though  the  limbs  of  the  latter  are  not  so 
well-developed  as  those  of  the  former. 

Investigating  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church,  I 
have  limited  myself  to  the  period,  roughly  speaking, 
from  150  to  250  a.d.  The  study  of  that  period  has 
the  advantage  of  concentrating  attention  on  the 
interval  about  which  the  controversy  rages  fiercest  at 
the  present  day.     St.  Justin   Martyr,  who  was  living 
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in  the  first  year  of  the  period,  is  a  centre  of  contro- 
versy. By  non-Catholics  he  is  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sub- Apostolic  period,  during  which, 
as  in  Apostolic  times,  they  contend  that  no  objective 
sacrifice  was  taught.  By  Catholics  this  position  has 
been  stoutly  contested.  Again,  the  epoch  of  St. 
Cyprian,  who  was  living  in  the  last  year  of  my  period, 
is  a  pivot  about  which  a  great  portion  of  the  contro- 
versy turns.  Non-Catholics,  in  recent  times,  state 
that  he  introduced  a  new  doctrine  concerning  an 
objective  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  thereby  altering 
the  teaching  of  his  predecessors,  while  Catholics  have 
traditionally  maintained  that  he  did  but  express  more 
explicitly  what  was  really  held  by  his  forerunners.  It 
is  important  to  investigate  whether  the  period  under 
discussion  gave  rise  to  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist.  Apart  from  this 
controversial  aspect,  it  is  interesting  to  enquire 
whether  in  this  interval  there  was  a  development  of 
sacrificial  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
whether  there  was  greater  explicitness  in  certain 
matters,  whether  there  was  any  variety  or  alteration 
in  other  aspects,  the  whole  always  maintaining  a  sub- 
stantial identity. 

A  writer  cannot  pretend  to  know  directly  what  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself.  He  can  testify  only 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  monumental 
evidence.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
authorities  in  the  period,  that  these  did  not  write 
express  treatises  on  the  subject,  that  their  remarks, 
when  bearing  on  the  point,  are  often  merely  incidental, 
that    the    doctrine    under  discussion    was    not    yet 
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questioned,  and  therefore  required  no  definite  formula- 
tion, that  it  was  an  age  of  persecution  combined  with  an 
ardently  Christian  life,  and  not  a  time  of  peace  and 
intellectual  inquiry,  such  as  produced  the  more  exact 
doctrine  of  later  days, — these  considerations  should 
make  one  cautious  about  dogmatising  concerning  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  But  insufficient  as  may  be  our 
guides  in  some  respects,  and  however  cautiously  they 
must  be  employed,  they  give  us  the  only  presumption 
we  can  form  concerning  the  Church  of  the  period, 
and  the  marshalling  of  their  early  testimonies 
raises  various  questions  of  profound  interest.  Was, 
then,  the  Mass  in  the  sense  of  an  offering  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  infant  Church  from  150  to 
250  A.D.  ? 

In  regard  to  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Professor 

Adolf  Harnack  l  denies  that  the  Church 

Harnack's     was  conscious  of  a  strict,  objective  sacri- 

Solution.       fice  in  the  Eucharist.  According  to  him, 

in   the   sub- Apostolic    age  there  were 

various  notions  of  sacrifice.  In  a  general  sense,  obedience 

and  the  consecration   of  body   and   soul  to    God    in 

religious    service    were    regarded    as    sacrifices  ;    in 

a    more     special    sense,     prayers    and    thanksgiving 

were   regarded   as   such.     In   a   most   special    sense, 

prayers   and   the   gifts   from   which  were    taken  the 

Eucharistic    elements    and    the    materials    for     the 

Christian  Agape  and  alms   for  the  poor, — all  these, 

considered  collectively,  were  regarded  as  forming  a 

sacrifice,  but  not  one  in  a  strict  sense.     This  was  a 

"  spiritualised  Semitic  idea  of  sacrifice."  8 

1  Dogmengeschichte  I.,  37  and  II.,  3  Addenda.        t  Ibid. 
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In  Justin's  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  sacrifice  offered  up  by  the 
whole  community,  not  by  distinct  priests.  Various 
influences  according  to  Harnack  contributed  to  the 
association  of  this  loose  idea  of  sacrifice  with  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  such  as  the  fact 
that  prayers  of  all  kinds — and  the  Eucharist  was 
connected  with  prayer — were  called  sacrifices,  that 
the  prophecy  of  Malachy  demanded  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
that  the  command  of  Christ — "  Do  this,  &c." — in  con- 
nection with  the  Last  Supper,  though  in  itself  meaning 
only  a  religious  act,  naturally  suggested  to  a  Greek 
mind  the  idea  of  sacrificing,  that,  in  fine,  the  materials 
for  the  Agape  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be 
regarded  as  sacrificial  gifts. 

The  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  consists  merely  of 
prayers,  according  to  Justin's  idea  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  Since  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  the  sacred  elements  are  only 
"  gifts "  obtaining  value  solely  from  the  prayers. 
Prayer  is  the  pure  sacrifice  of  Malachy  offered  to  God 
while  the  u  Christians  place  before  Him  what  He  has 
bestowed  in  order  to  receive  it  back  with  thanks  and 
praise."  The  sacrificial  act  is  one  of  thanksgiving, 
whereby  the  common  bread  becomes  the  Eucharistic 
Bread.  The  body  of  Christ  is  not,  therefore,  the  object 
of  this  sacrificial  act ;  there  is  no  trace  of  this  explicit 
concept  in  Justin.  It  is  true — Harnack  will  admit — that 
this  Father  calls  the  Eucharist  a  sacrifice,  and  sees  in 
the  Eucharistic  Bread  the  actual  flesh  of  Christ,  but  he 
does  not  connect  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  act  of 
sacrificing.    Justin  has  the  premises  on  which  the  later 
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and  altered  idea  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
elements  will  be  based  under  the  influence,  to  some 
extent,  of  a  Hellenistic  environment.  Justin  connects 
the  Eucharist  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  a  theolo- 
gical reflection  which  is  not  found  previously. 

In  Justin  there  is  no  special  relation  between  this 
kind  of  Eucharistic  sacrifice  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  only  apparent  effect  of  the  elements  which 
are  called  a  spiritual  nourishment  is  to  give  faith  and 
a  guarantee  of  eternal  life. 

After  Justin's  time,  however,  that  is,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  there  was  an  alteration  in 
the  idea  of  the  priesthood.  It  was  now  a  distinct, 
specific  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  a  clique.  This 
alteration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  reacted  on 
the  idea  of  sacrifice,  but  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
inquire  which  was  first  altered,  as  both  terms  are 
correlative.  Though  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  have  the  old 
idea  of  Justin  about  sacrifice,  that  prayers  are  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  and  that  the  disposition  of  the 
offerer  hallows  the  offering.  Tertullian,  indeed, 
presents  a  slight  modification,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  a 
propitiatory  and  a  meritorious  value  to  sacrifices  in 
this  loose  sense.  Harnack  regrets  this  development, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  first  definitely  made  by 
Tertullian,  because  it  gave  to  outward  forms,  as  the 
discipline  of  fasting,  a  value  which  was  afterwards 
utilized  in  cloaking  a  lax  religious  life.  Tertullian's 
pupil,  Cyprian,  however,  exhibits  the  altered  idea  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  According  to  this  Father, 
there  is  a  specific  sacrifice  connected  with  a  specific 
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priesthood ;  the  Passion  of  the  Lord,  nay,  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  Lord  as  a  victim 1  is  the  term  of  the  act 
of  sacrificing ;  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  causes  an 
incorporation  into  Christ's  mystic  body,  and  a  com- 
memoration in  this  service  has  a  special  power  of 
intercession  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Cyprian 
attributes  to  the  Eucharist  an  expiatory  effect.  Harnack 
describes  this  teaching  of  St.  Cyprian  as  a  mere  asser- 
tion, because  the  Berlin  Professor  does  not  understand 
how  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  strict  sense  could  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Eucharist,  especially  since  there  were 
two  other  instruments  for  this  purpose  already  in 
existence — namely,  Baptism  and  Penance.  He 
rebukes  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day  for  the 
same  doctrine,  but  speaks  confusedly,  without  deter- 
mining whether  Catholicity  authoritatively  teaches  an 
immediate  atonement  for  sin,  as  an  effect  of  the 
sacrifice,  or  a  mediate  expiation  caused,  for  example, 
by  means  of  a  subsequent  grace  of  contrition. 

Harnack  concedes  that  Cyprian  most  probably 
found  in  existence  the  alleged  new  concept  of  sacrifice, 
namely,  the  transference  of  the  sacrificial  idea  to  the 
consecrated  elements.  This  doctrine  is  explained 
ultimately  by  the  desire  to  associate  some  mysterious, 
magical  function  with  the  newly-formed  distinct 
priesthood.  Besides,  Christianity  was  becoming 
secularised,  and  desired  to  absorb  the  worldly  idea  of 
a  bloody  sacrifice  though  in  an  invisible  form.  The 
immediate  causes  of  the  idea  which  was  at  least 
publicly  expressed  by  Cyprian  are  alleged  to  have  been 
that  the  Eucharist  was  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 

1  Dominica  hostia. 
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of  the  Cross  and  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
thing  itself,  and  that  it  was  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Harnack  offers  no  proof  for  the  ultimate 
motives  which  he  attributes  to  the  Church  in  evolving 
her  idea  of  sacrifice  ;  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  new  idea  he  asserts  that 
Cyprian's  view  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  in 
sacrifice  is  only  a  tendency  of  opinion,  not  exactly 
defined,  inasmuch  as  the  Carthaginian  Father  is 
alleged  to  regard  as  identical  therewith  the  ex- 
pression— to  offer  the  Chalice  in  commemoration  of  the 
Passion.  Although  this  new  development  is  found  in 
Cyprian,  and  presumably  in  the  West  generally,  there 
is  said  to  be  no  trace  of  a  repeated  sacrifice  of  Christ 
in  Origen,  or  in  the  East. 

The  above  is  fairly  representative  of  recent  Protes- 
tant ideas  concerning  the  early  Christian  concept  of 
Sacrifice.  St.  Cyprian  is  alleged  to  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  Catholics  in  their  theories  of  the  Mass. 
He  is  said  to  have  given  a  false  turn  to  the  previous 
doctrine.  Such  was  the  conclusion,  before  Adolf 
Harnack's  time,  of  Hofling,1  and  of  Theodore  Harnack.2 
That  this  view,  however,  must  be  to  some  extent 
corrected  is  expressly  stated  by  the  Protestant,  Loofs.3 
The  latter  admits  that  there  are  in  Justin  the  elements 
of  a  sacrifice  culminating  in  the  consecration.  He 
means  apparently  that  Cyprian's  idea  is  found  im- 
plicitly in  his  predecessor.4 

1  Die  Lehre  der  altesten  Kirche  vom  Opfer. 

2  Der  Christl.   Gemeindegottesdienst  im  apost.  und  cdtkath,  ZtitaXttr, 
1854,  s.  411. 

3  Realenzyk.  fur  prot.  Theol.  I.,  b.  45. 

4  Ibid.  I  ,  44. 
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A  recent  Catholic  writer,  Dr.  Wieland,  of  Dillingen, 

concedes 2  to  the  Protestant  position, 

Teaching  of      that  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic 

Wieland.  Church  was  unacquainted  with  an 
objective  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 
As  the  work  from  whatever  reason  does  not  contain 
an  Imprimatur,  it  does  not  vouch  for  the  opinion  of 
any  section  of  Catholics,  but  only  for  those  of  the 
author.  Wieland  maintains  that  the  Church  of  the 
Apostolic  faith  identified  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  with 
the  Eucharistic  prayer.  At  this  time  Christians  were 
conscious  of  no  objective  offering  of  visible  gifts. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  also, 
Apologists,  like  Aristides  and  Athenagoras,  extol 
purely  spiritual  sacrifices  to  the  exclusion  of  all  visible 
gifts,  It  was  not  that  they  were  merely  unconscious 
of  any  offering  of  visible  gifts,  but  they  positively 
excluded  them,  thus  placing  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  expounders  of  the  later  development  of  sacri- 
ficial doctrine.  This  is  alleged  to  be  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  According  to  him, 
if  we  must  believe  Wieland,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  fruit  of  the  once-offered  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
are  eaten,  indeed,  but  not  offered.  Not  His  body  and 
blood  but  the  instrument  producing  them  on  the  altar, 
namely,  prayer,  constitutes  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
Though  Minutius  Felix  has  the  purely  subjective  idea 
of  sacrifice,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  life  rather  than 

1  MensaundConfessioI.  8.  48  sq.  "Die  Urkirche  kannte  keiue 
materielle  Opferdarbringung ;  ihr  sacrificium  war  das  Eucharistiegebet 
aelbst.  .  .  .  Mit  Irenaeus  aber  beginnt  eine  Erweiterung  des 
Opferbegriffs,  indem  die  sichtbaren  Objecte  selbst  Gegenstand  einer 
formlichen  Darbringung  werden"  :  Inlialt.  xi. 
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as  prayer.  Wieland  places  Justin's  idea  of  sacrifice 
in  the  eating  of  the  Eucharistic  meal,  which  com- 
memorates Christ's  death,  and  in  the  accompanying 
prayers.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Justin,  too, 
had  the  purely  subjective  view  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice. 

Irenaeus,  however,  is  said  to  begin  an  extension  of 
that  sacrificial  idea  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
down  to  Justin's  death.  He  is  alleged  to  add  to  the 
purely  subjective  concept  of  sacrifice  an  objective 
offering  of  a  visible  gift,  namely,  bread  and  wine,  as  a 
concrete  expression  of  the  spiritual  idea  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  He  was  conscious  that  this  theory  was 
new,  and  explained  how  it  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  principle  dominating  the  earlier  idea,  namely,  that 
God  did  not  need  gifts  of  any  kind.  After  the  time 
of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  exhibits  both  the  earlier  idea 
and  its  extension.  While  the  more  liberal  portion  of 
the  East,  represented  by  Origen,  was  influenced  by 
the  altered  sacrificial  concept — the  great  Alexandrian 
scholar  speaking  of  the  offered  bread, — the  conserva- 
tive circle,  represented  by  the  Didascalia,  still  clung 
to  the  older  and  more  spiritual  idea.  As  a  further 
development  in  the  West,  St.  Cyprian  spoke  of  the 
consecrated,  as  well  as  of  the  material  elements  as 
sacrificial.  Differing  from  Harnack  and  a  large  Pro- 
testant section,  Wieland  traces  this  absolutely  new 
idea  of  sacrifice  not  merely  to  Cyprian  but 
as  far  back  as  Irenaeus.  He,  also,  differs  even 
from  the  reformed  Protestant  theory  of  Loofs 
in  that  he  does  not  find  the  elements  of  the  later  idea 
in  Justin,  so  that  he  does  not  give  this  Father  the  credit 
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of  teaching  it  implicitly,  but  associates  him  with  the 
purely  subjective  idea  of  sacrifice. 

Closely  resembling  Wieland's  position,  and  conse- 
quently agreeing,  in  some    respects, 
Teaching  of       with  the  Protestant  theory  described 
Renz.  in    the    beginning,    is    the    solution 

offered  by  Dr.  Renz.1  Both  con- 
cede to  the  Protestant  view,  that,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  there  was  in  the 
Church  no  formal  concept  of  an  objective 
sacrificial  gift  connected  with  the  Eucharist. 
Wieland  refers  to  the  book  of  Renz  not  a  few 
times  in  support  of  his  statements.  In  this  matter 
he  merely  presented  in  more  extreme  form 
some  fundamental  views  of  Renz,  which,  stated 
moderately,  did  not  excite  hostile  criticism,  and  were 
published  with  episcopal  approbation.  Renz  teaches 
that  Justin  and  his  contemporaries  had  no  concept  of 
an  objective  sacrificial  gift  in  the  Eucharist ;  so  does 
Wieland.  Renz  teaches  that  Irenaeus  introduces  a 
new  explicit  concept,  namely,  this  idea  of  an  objective 
sacrificial  gift ;  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Wieland. 
Renz  holds  that  the  sub- Apostolic  age  understood  the 
word,  "  altar,"  merely  in  a  figurative  sense,  so  as  to 
mean  God  or  the  Christian  community ;  so  does 
Wieland.  But  Renz  stops  short  of  Wieland  in  not 
asserting  that  the  Apologists  excluded  the  later  idea 
of  objective  sacrificial  gifts ;  according  to  the  former 
the  doctrine,  during  all  the  period  with  which  I  deal, 
was  the  same,  only  the  explicitness  of  the  develop- 
ment was  new. 

1  Die  Oeschichte  des  Messopfer-Begrifsl.,  Freising,  1901. 
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According  to  Renz  the  Eucharist  is  considered  by 
Justin  to  be  a  sacrifice  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  is  accompanied 
by  prayers.  It  was  not  yet  considered  as  an  objective 
sacrificial  gift ;  this  was  the  thought  of  Irenaeus.  The 
sacrificial  act  according  to  Justin  and  other  writers  of 
our  period  is  alleged  to  be  thanksgiving  which  is 
effected  through  the  representation  of  the  Passion, 
which  in  turn  is  effected  through  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  the  Consecrated  Elements.  The  object  of  the 
sacrificial  act  is  not  the  Eucharistic  Bread  and  Chalice, 
but  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.1 

The  idea  of  Justin  and  the  sub-Apostolic  Fathers 
is  propagated  by  Irenaeus,  but  the  latter 2  exhibits 
a  new  concept.  His  development  is  that  the 
thanksgiving,  which  forms  the  sacrificial  act,  is  given 
concrete  expression  by  means  of  visible  gifts.  In 
other  words,  there  is  in  the  Eucharist  an  objective 
sacrificial  gift.  The  act  of  sacrificing  is  the  act  of 
thanking  the  Father  for  all  His  benefits,3  not  the  con- 
secration of  bread  and  wine.  The  object  of  the 
sacrificial  act  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It 
must  not  be  understood  at  once  that  Renz  would  say 
these  are  directly  offered  in  a  strict  sense.  He  under- 
stands the  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in 
St.  Cyprian's  doctrine,  to  mean  merely  that  there  is 
offered  a  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
and  he  supposes  the  same  theory  to  be  held  by  his 
predecessors. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  alleged  to  teach  that  the 

1  Ibid.,  S.  154.        2  Ibid.,  S.  179.        3  Ibid,,  S,  192. 
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Logos  is  not  offered  in  the  Eucharist.  His  more 
famous  pupil,  Origen,  is  said  to  teach  that  the  sacrifi- 
cial activity  of  the  Eucharist  is  centered  in  the  praise  of 
God  for  His  goodness,  not  merely  oral  and  spiritual 
praise,  but  praise  finding  concrete  and  visible  expression 
in  bread  and  wine  in  their  natural  and  converted  state. 
The  act  of  offering  is  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  The 
object  of  the  sacrificial  act  is  the  Eucharistic  Bread. 
The  peculiar  thought  or  explicitness  of  Origen,  as 
interpreted  by  Renz,  is  that  the  Eucharistic  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  objectively  reminds  the  Father  of  the 
great  propitiation  wrought  by  the  bloody  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross.1 

According  to  Tertullian,  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice 
because  of  its  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  because, 
further,  there  is  an  offering  of  bread  and  wine,  and  a 
consumption  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  Tertullian 
does  not  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  in  a 
proper  sense.2  For  the  idea  of  a  victim,  with  Ter- 
tullian, implies  a  suffering  Christ  3  and  Christ  suffers 
no  longer,  but  is  glorified,  and  His  glorified  body  it  is 
which  is  eaten.  But  the  eating  is  not  sacrificial  in  a 
strict  sense.  Why,  then,  is  the  Eucharist  called  in 
Tertullian's  phrase  "the  sacrifice?"  Because,  like 
Irenaeus  and  Origen,  he  represents  the  bread  and  wine, 
changed  to  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
objective  expression  of  the  adoration  of  God.  Tertullian, 
according  to  Renz,  does  not  speak  expressly  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross. 

1  Ibid.,  S.  209.  2Ibid.,  p.  217.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  209 
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According  to  Tertullian's  disciple,  St.  Cyprian,  the 
sacrifice  is  a  representation  of  the  Passion. *  This 
explanation,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  sacrifice 
cannot  be  described  from  other  view-points.  Cyprian's 
idea  of  sacrifice  is  fully  interpreted  by  Renz  to  be  an 
offering  to  the  Father  of  thanks  and  adoration — the 
very  praise  and  thanks  offered  by  Jesus  on  the  Cross? 
— which  is  effected  by  the  representation  of  the  Pas- 
sion, which,  in  turn,  is  effected  by  the  drinking  of  the 
Chalice.  The  Eucharist  is  a  repetition,  not  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  but  of  the  offering  in  the  Last 
Supper.  In  a  strict  sense,  Christ  can  be  said  to  be 
offered  only  on  the  Cross.2  The  Chalice,  in  representing 
the  Passion,  represents  the  sacrificial  act  performed  on 
the  Cross. 

The  object  of  the  sacrificial  act  is  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  according  to  Cyprian.  What  does 
Renz  mean  by  the  statement  of  Cyprian  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  offered  ?  He  does  not  take  it  to  mean  a 
direct  offering  of  the  Saviour's  blood,  but  rather  a 
representation  of  the  blood-shedding  on  the  Cross,  made 
by  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  really  present  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine.3  This  interpretation 
of  Renz  is  consistent  with  his  other  views  that  the  new 
Testament  writers  did  not  speak  of  any  offering  of  a 

1  Ibid.,  S.  221, 

2  Im  eigentlichen  Sinne  hat  aber  nur  Christus  am  Kreuze  Passion 
jiehalten,  also  auch  nur  da  irn  eigentlichen  Sinne  geopfert,  S.  222. 

8Neu  ist  bei  Cyprian  nur  der  Ausdruck  "  offerre  corpus  et  Bangui* 
nem,"  "  offerre  Christum,"  aber  die  Erklarung  dieses  Ansdruckes 
durch  mentio  passionis  beweist,  dass  Cyprian  darunter  nichts  andere* 
verstand  als  Justin  mit  seiner  dva/xv?/o-is  rov  7rd$ov<s  :  die  den  Vater 
verherrlichende  mittels  des  wirklichen  Fleisches  und  Blutes  in  den 
Crestalteu  des  Brotes  und  Weines  sich  vollziehende  Darstellung  der 
Blutvergiessung  Christi  am  Kreuze,  Ibid.,  S.  235-236. 
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living  being  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  the  Scripture 
idea  is  really  the  same  as  that  prevailing  down  to  the 
death  of  Cyprian.1  Cyprian's  teaching  would  be 
admitted  by  Renz  to  be  a  new  reality,  and  not  a 
merely  novel  expression  of  the  doctrine,  if  he  taught 
— which  is  denied  by  his  interpreter — the  Eucharist 
to  be  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

Those  researches  of  Renz  in  the  literature  of  the 
early  Church  are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  a  proof  that 
Christian  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  support  his 
view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  He  holds  that  the 
Mass  is,  in  essence,  a  representation  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  It  is  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice* 
since  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present- 
Renz  vehemently  opposes  the  theory  that  there  is  any 
destruction  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.2  The  peculiar 
circumstance  about  the  theory  of  Renz,  as  distinct 
from  the  kindred  and  older  view  of  Vasquez,  is  that 
the  former,  just  as  he  admits  in  the  Eucharist  only  a 
representation  of  Christ's  destruction,  maintains  only  a 
representation  of  the  real  offering  of  Christ.  The 
expression  of  Trent  concerning  the  Eucharist,  "  Christ 
offers  Himself  in  an  unbloody  manner,"  is  declared,  in 
this  unusual  exegesis,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  phrase, 
11  Christ  figuratively  represents  the  offering  on  the 
Cross."  3 

1  Von  einem  "offerre,  immoiare,"  Opfern  Christi  oder  seines 
Leibes  und  Blutes  bei  der  Feier  der  Eucharistie  weiss  dieSchrift  noch 
nichta  zu  sagen,  Ibid.,  I.  S.  141. 

2  Redet  man  in  der  Zeit  nach  dem  Tode  Christi  von  einer  Sakri- 
ficierung  Christi,  so  kaun  diese  keine  wirkliche,  sondern  nur  die 
Darstellung  der  wirklichen  sein,  Ibid,,  II.,  484, 

3  Ibid.,  II ,  S.  490, 
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If  it  be  asked  in  what  consists  this  representation  of 
the  bloody  sacrifice,  the  answer  given  by  Renz  is 
uncommon.  The  representation  is  effected  by  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  Consecrated  Species. 
The  idea  was  advanced  by  the  late  Bishop  Bellord 
under  the  name  of  the  Banquet  theory,  and,  as  had 
been  done  by  Renz,  the  theory  of  a  destruction  in  the 
Mass  was  strenuously  opposed.1  Sometimes  Renz 
places  the  essence  of  the  sacrificial  act  in  the  drinking 
of  the  Chalice,  sometimes  in  the  whole  meal  including 
its  preparation  by  means  of  the  Consecration,  though 
never  in  the  Consecration  alone.  In  short,  he  places 
the  essence  of  the  sacrificial  act  in  the  Eucharistic 
banquet.  This  view  is  alleged  to  be  supported  by  the 
testimonies  of  our  period. 

The  question  raised  at  the  beginning  has  received 
these  various  replies.  They  call  for  careful  scrutiny. 
Was  there,  as  Harnack  implies,  no  doctrine  of  the 
Mass  down  to  the  time  of  Cyprian  ?  Was  the  idea  of 
an  objective  sacrificial  gift  excluded  by  certain  Fathers 
before  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  as  Wieland  would  have 
us  believe  ?  Is  there  truth  in  the  uncommon 
interpretation  of  certain  Fathers  by  Renz  ?  The 
following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  furnish 
an  answer.  They  are  not  intended,  primarily,  to 
refute  any  of  these  writers.  But  a  calm  examination 
of  the  evidence  alone  may  incidentally  contain  the 
best  refutation  of  erroneous  views. 

1  American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July  and  September,  1905. 


CHAPTER  II. 

St.  Justin  and  other  Apologists. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  sources  in  this  historical 
treatise ;  I  must  appreciate  their  value 
Appreciation  and  discover  the  character  of  the 
of  Justin.  witnesses  summoned  to  the  inquiry. 
It  is  needful  to  examine  the  environ- 
ment of  the  writer,  and  to  investigate  whether  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  is  to  any  extent  ignorant, 
whether  his  will  is  biassed  by  a  prejudice  against  his 
subject  or  a  prepossession  in  its  favour,  whether  his 
tendency  is  conservative  or  otherwise ;  it  is  needful 
to  study  his  writings  and  their  purpose,  whether 
they  are  apologetic  so  as,  perhaps,  to  unconsciously 
make  the  writer  set  forth  his  subject  in  the  best 
light,  whether  they  are  polemical  so  as  to  incline 
the  writer  to  exaggerate  his  position,  whether  they 
are  rhetorical  and  need  discounting,  whether,  in 
fine,  they  contain  a  sober  and  unvarnished  record 
of  the  facts.  Our  first  witness,  St.  Justin  Martyr 
(flourished  161  A.D.),  was  born  in  Samaria,  though 
of  Greek  origin.  He  lived  within  the  half  cen- 
tury following  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  last  of 
the  Apostles.  His  intellectual  environment  was,  in 
general,  of  the  most  helpful  character.  It  was  an  era 
so  close  to  the  Apostlesj  that  their  doctrine  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  already  corrupted.  The  tradition, 
being  near  the  source,  displayed  a  brilliant  light,  derived 
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not  merely  from  the  written  Word  but  from  the  many 
discourses  of  Christ  which  were  left  unwritten.  Justin 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  proved  the  honesty  of  his 
convictions  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  Pie  was  ac- 
quainted with  numerous  Christian  scholars  of  ad- 
vanced age,  so  that  his  knowledge  must  in  some  cases 
have  been  derived  from  men  who  had  lived  in  Apostolic 
times.  His  tendency  of  mind,  resembling  the  period 
in  which  he  lived,  was  conservative. 

Though  a  philosopher,  or,  perhaps,  for  that  reason, 
since  he  had  experienced  the  unsatisfying  character  of 
merely  human  speculation,  he  rested  content  with 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  body,  and  if  he 
sometimes  gave  his  individual  belief,  as  for  example, 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  Millenium,  he  was  care- 
ful to  make  this  apparent.  Clement  and  Origen  had 
not  yet  come  to  apply  human  reason  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  so  begin  the  science  of  Theology.  The 
conservative  character  of  Justin's  mind,  however,  is  of 
special  value  to  one  interested  more  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  than  of  separate  individuals.  By  reason 
of  the  soundness  of  Justin's  teachings,  he  was  an 
authority  with  such  writers  as  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Ter- 
tullian,  Hippolytus  and  Eusebius.  Nor  should  his 
error  concerning  a  speculative  matter  like  the  existence 
of  the  Millenium  nor  his  occasional  futile  reasons 
prejudice  one  against  his  reliability  in  witnessing 
to  fundamental  teachings,  however  much  they  may 
incline  one  to  question  his  arguments  or  minor  de- 
tails in  his  writings. 

But  if  Justin  was  an  embodiment  of  the  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  his  age,  he  was  also  an  exponent  of 
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its  want  of  precision  in  certain  doctrines.  Before  an 
error  is  committed  concerning  a  doctrine,  it  is  hard  to 
formulate  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding. Petavius  questioned  the  soundness  of 
Justin's  terms  in  the  saying  that  the  Son  ministered  to 
the  Father.  Similarly,  there  is  danger  of  being  misled 
by  some  of  his  statements  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  From  silence  in  regard  to  a 
doctrine  it  cannot  be  argued  that  Justin  is  ignorant 
concerning  it ;  from  a  partial  statement  of  a  doctrine 
it  must  not  at  once  be  inferred  that  Justin  did  not  fully 
realize  it.  From  certain  parts  of  his  Apologies  one 
might  conclude  that  Justin  did  not  admit  a  Eucharistic 
oblation ;  but  this  conclusion,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
corrected  by  the  examination  of  his  Dialogue  with 
Tryphon. 

His  writings  are  mainly  apologetic,  intended  to  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  in  a  winning  manner. 
Justin  will,  therefore,  concede  to  his  opponent  every- 
thing he  can  consistently  with  his  transparent 
honesty  which  made  him  protest  to  Tryphon  that  he 
was  not  so  unhappy  as  to  speak  otherwise  than 
as  he  thought.  When  Tryphon  considers  a  certain 
sacrifice  to  be  prayer,  Justin  is  willing  to  agree  that 
the  Christians,  too,  offer  a  sacrifice  of  prayer.  But  he 
does  not  try  to  win  his  opponents  at  the  expense  of 
the  truth  ;  arguing  with  the  Pagan  emperors  of  Rome, 
who  apparently  believed  that  sacrifices  supplied  food 
to  the  Deity,  he  is  altogether  intent  on  asserting  the 
opposite.  He  emphasizes,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
spiritual  adoration  offered  to  God  by  the  Christians, 
that  is,  prayers  and  thanksgivings. 
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It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  if  one  is  to  give  a 
correct  interpretation  of  Justin's  teaching,  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  On  that  account  one  is 
not  likely  to  receive  from  him  metaphysical  discourses 
on  the  essence  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  or  of  the 
sacrificial  act,  just  as  one  would  not  find  such  subtle 
inquiries  in  a  simple  instruction  to  Catechumens.  If 
this  principle  were  not  forgotten  numerous  pages 
would  not  have  been  written  about  Justin's  ideas 
concerning  certain  essences. 

11  We,"  writes    Justin  concerning  sacrifices.  "  who 
through  the   Name  of  Jesus  believe 
The  Evidence,  as  one  man  in  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  have   put   off  our  filthy  gar- 
ments,  that  is,  our  sins,   through  the  name  of  His 
first  begotten  Son,  and  are  set  on  fire  by  the  word  of 
His  calling,  and   are  the  true  high-priestly  family  of 
God,  as  He   Himself  testifies,  saying,  that  in  every 
place  among  the  Gentiles  they  offer  sacrifice  pure  and 
well-pleasing  to  Him.     But  God  accepts  not  sacrifices 
from  any  except  his  priests.     .     .     . 

"  But  you  (Tryphon)  even  till  nowcontentiously  assert 
that  God  does  not  receive  the  sacrifices  offered  in 
Jerusalem  by  those  who,  then  living  there,  were  termed 
Israelites,  but  that  He  says  that  the  prayers  of  those  of 
your  nation  who  were  then  in  the  dispersion  were  ac- 
cepted by  Him, and  that  He  calls  their  prayers  sacrifices. 
That  prayers,  indeed,  and  thanksgivings l  offered  up  by 
the  worthy  are  the  only  sacrifices  which  are  perfect 

1  tv\apurrla4 
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and  acceptable  to  God,  is  what  I  myself  also 
affirm :  for  these  alone  the  Christians  also  have  been 
taught  to  offer x  and  that  in  the  remembrance 
made  by  their  food  both  solid  and  liquid,2  in  which 
there  is  a  commemoration  also  of  the  Passion  endured 
for  their  sakes  by  the  Son  of  God.  "  3 

"  In  like  manner  the  oblation  of  the  flour,  my  friends, 
I  continued,  which  was  commanded  to  be  offered  for 
those  cleansed  from  leprosy,  was  a  type  of  the  Bread 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
commanded  us  to  celebrate4  .  .  .  Concerning 
those  sacrifies  which  are  offered  to  Him  in  every  place 
by  us  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  Bread  of  the  Eucha- 
rist and  similarly  the  Cup  of  the  Eucharist,5  He 
then  foretold  that  we  should  glorify  His  Name,  but 
that  you  should  profane  it."6 

"  As  by  the  word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
was  made  flesh,  and  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation  ;  so,  too,  the  food  which  was  blessed  by  the 
prayer  of  the  Word  proceeding  from  Him,  and  from 
which  our  flesh  and  blood,  by  assimilation,  receive 
nourishment,  is,  we  are  taught,  both  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh.7" 

1  TTOLZIV 

2  koI  kirava fjLV7](reL  Se  t^s  rpo<f>rjs  avrCyv  g-qpois  re  kou  vypas. 

3  Dial.  Tryph.,  116,  117. 

57re/)t  8e  tojv  ev  iravrl  to7to)  v</>  'qp.dv  rdv  e6vo)V 
TrpowfapofJiivtov  avroj  dvcrtuiv,  tovt€(tti  tov  aprov  rrjs 
Euxa/Jto-Tta?  /cat  tov.  iroT-qpiov  6/xoicus  rrjs  JZvxapiarTias 
trpokkyti   rore    kt.A. 

G  Dial.,  41. 
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Does  the  evidence,   here  set  forth  even  in  its  ap- 
parent opposition  to  objective  sacri- 

Comments.  flees,  disclose  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
objective  sacrificial  gift  ?  Or  is  it  a  sacrifice  of  mere 
prayer  ?  That  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  mere  prayer 
but  an  external  rite  is  clear  from  one  of  these  texts. 
The  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  x  speaks  of  the  "  sacrifices 
offered  up  in  all  places,  that  is,  the  Bread  of  the 
Eucharist  and  the  Cup  of  the  Eucharist."  This  is  the 
natural  reading  of  the  Greek,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  other  translation.  If,  then,  the  sacrifice  offered  in 
all  places  is  equated  with  the  Eucharistic  Bread  and 
Cup,  these  latter  must  enter  into  the  essence  of  the 
sacrifice.  If  one  says,  M  this  is  the  sacrifice  of  Socrates, 
that  is,  the  cock  destined  for  ^Esculapius,"  one  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  cock  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  nor  may  he  have  recourse  to  the 
subterfuge  that  the  sacrifice  of  Socrates  is  one  of  mere 
prayer.  One  cannot  reconcile  with  the  rules  of  human 
language  the  interpretation  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  Justin,  is  one  of  mere  prayer ;  if 
he  meant  this,  he  conveyed  the  opposite.  Thus,  the 
language  of  Justin  excludes  the  error  of  Harnack  and 
of  Wieland  that  the  essence  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
in  Justin's  mind  is  mere  prayer.  It  also  contradicts 
the  view  of  Renz  that  Justin  did  not  see  in  the 
Eucharist  an  objective  sacrificial  gift. 

This  interpretation  of  Justin,  which  is  forced  on  one 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  passage  discussed, 
is  supported  also  by  arguments    which  are  reasonable 
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if  not  demonstrative.  Thus  Justin  identified  the 
Eucharist  with  the  clean  oblation,  predicted  by 
Malachy  and  called  minchah,  a  term  which  generally 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  strict  wheat  offering.  Besides, 
he  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  fulfilling  the  type  of  the 
flour-offering  presented  by  a  leper.  The  latter  was 
a  strict  sacrifice.  The  leper  was  ordered  to  offer 
three-tenths  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  for  a  sacrifice.1 

Did  Justin  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  in  the  explicit  sense  of  an  offering 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  He  did  not 
teach  this  doctrine  in  so  many  words.  All  that  is  ex- 
pressed or  evidently  implied  as  Justin's  view  is  that 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread  and  Cup.  True 
he  says  elsewhere,  in  the  last  passage  cited,  that  the 
Bread  and  Cup  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  But 
whether  he  put  two  and  two  together  and  held  an 
offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  we  have  no 
direct  evidence.  Seeing  that  he  held  the  Real  Pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  even  in  the  admission  of 
Harnack,2  identifying  it  with  the  individual  flesh  and 
blood  which  Jesus  assumed,  and  since  he  taught  a 
sacrifice  consisting  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread  and  Cup, 
we  find,  at  any  rate,  even  in  his  express  teaching  the 
premises  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

But  was  the  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  implied  in  his  teaching  only  in  the  sense 
that  later  writers  could  draw  the  conclusion,  while 
he  himself  had  not  evolved  the  concept?  Since 
direct    evidence    is    wanting,    all    one    may    say    is 

1  Lovit,  xiv.  2  Dogmeng.  I.  3T. 
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that  it  is  quite  possible  these  premises  implied 
the  conclusion  even  to  his  own  mind.  An  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  Eucharistic  Bread 
and  Wine,  and  when  Justin  expressed  this  idea,  may 
he  not  have  thought  at  the  same  time  of  his  other 
belief  that  this  nourishment,  forming  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  is  really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

The  passages  cited  in  the  beginning  supply  diffi- 
culties to  this  view  that  the  Eucharist  is  according  to 
Justin  something  more  than  a  sacrifice  of  mere  prayer. 
At  one  time  prayer  is  emphasized  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Christians,  while  at  another  time,  as  was  seen,  the 
sacrifice  is  identified  with  the  Eucharistic  Bread.  Un- 
less we  are  to  admit  that  Justin  contradicted  himself — 
and  the  contradiction  would  be  so  obvious  as  to  be  im- 
possible— certain  courses  of  reconciliation  are  at  least 
conceivable.  One  course  is  to  say  that  Justin 
identified  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  with  mere  prayer, 
but  this  is  excluded  by  his  identification  of  the  sacrifice 
predicted  by  Malachy  with  the  Eucharistic  Bread. 
Another  course  is  to  hold  that  the  Eucharist  is,  indeed, 
a  sacrifice  of  prayer,  but  not  of  prayer  alone,  and  to  see 
if  this  position  can  be  reconciled  with  the  statements 
made  by  Justin  concerning  prayer  in  the  Christian 
sacrifice.  The  latter  escape  from  the  difficulty,  unlike 
the  former,  appears  to  be  perfectly  reasonable. 

In  the  first  Apology1  Justin  contrasts  with  the 
material  sacrifices  of  the  Romans  the  prayers  of  the 
Christians.  Justin  understood  that  the  Christians 
were  accused  of  atheism  because  they  did  not  sacrifice 
to    the     gods.     He    replied    by    emphasizing    their 

l6C 
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spiritual  worship  of  God  the  Creator  ;  his  words  re- 
call the  similar  teaching  of  our  Lord,  addressed  to  the 
Samaritan  woman.1  This  spiritual  worship,  as  it  was 
consistent  in  our  Lord's  mind  with  the  external  rite  of 
Baptism,  was  compatible  in  Justin's  with  an  external 
sacrifice.  Nay,  Justin  in  this  very  passage  speaks  of 
the  thanksgivings  made  in  all  our  offerings,  which  can 
be  well  understood  of  the  offering  of  the  Eucharistic 
Bread. 

Somewhat  higher  is  the  value  set  on  prayer  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  Dialogue}  Prayers 
and  thanksgivings  are  said  to  be  the  only  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  a  strong  statement  of  this  kind  is  compatible 
with  the  other  assertion  of  Justin  that  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  is  identical  with  the  Eucharistic  Bread.  I  think 
it  is.  Did  not  St.  Basil,  interpreting  the  first  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  which  complains  of  the  multitude  of  sacri- 
fices, assert  that  not  by  the  blood  of  oxen  or  the 
sacrifice  placed  on  the  altar  is  God  appeased,  but  that 
the  one  great  sacrifice  is  the  mental  worship  of  God, 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  ? 3  And  yet  in  his  day  St.  Basil 
must  have  known  also  the  objective  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  "  thanksgivings  "  in 
the  passage  may  mean  the  Eucharistic  Bread,  since  the 
same  Greek  term  was  applied  to  both  ideas.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Eucharistic  Bread   is,  as  it  were,  an 

1  John  iv. 

2  110,  117. 

"M.P.G.  30,  166.      Cf.  Dorsch:    Zeitschrift  fur  kat.     Theol.  xxxii 
Band,  2  heft. 
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acted  thanksgiving,  the  concrete  expression  of  grati- 
tude. But  in  addition  to  the  over-subtlety  of  the 
interpretation  there  is  this  consideration  against  it, 
that  according  to  the  context  Justin  says  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Jew,  Tryphon,  in  saying  that  prayer 
is  the  only  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God.  He  would  not 
be  really  in  agreement  with  Tryphon  if  by  his  own 
expression  he  understood  the  Eucharist  Bread. 

The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  must  rather  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  both  Justin  and  Tryphon  are 
speaking  of  subjective  sacrifices.  Justin  speaks  here  of 
all  Christians  as  the  high-priestly  family  of  God.  He 
speaks  of  them  as  priests  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  For 
elsewhere  he  is  careful  to  imply  that  to  the  President 
belongs  the  power  of  consecrating  the  Eucharistic 
elements,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  and  proper  order  of 
priests.1  Now  the  sacrifices  offered  by  priests  in  a 
loose  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  by  the  Christians  in 
general,  may  be  taken  as  subjective  sacrifices,  or  the 
prayers  connected  with  the  Eucharistic  celebration. 
They  do  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  offer  sacrifice.  The  con- 
text, therefore,  justifies  us  in  limiting  the  topic  to  subjec- 
tive sacrifices.  Justin  does  not  mean  that,  absolutely 
speaking,  the  only  sacrifices  worthy  of  God  are  prayers, 
but  that  the  only  subjective  sacrifices  worth  while  are 
prayers  and  thanksgivings. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  connection  Justin  does 
not  give  the  full  quotation  from  Malachy,  but  only  the 
part  saying  that  God's  name  is  magnified  or  adored. 
He  does  not  cite  the  prophet's  reference  to  the  pure 
oblation.     This  seems  to  hint  that  Justin  is  confining 

1  Ajpol.  I._65. 
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himself  merely  to  prayer,  or  the  subjective  aspect  of 
the  Eucharist.  But,  afterwards,  when  he  refers  to  the 
Eucharist  as  an  objective  sacrifice,  when  he  identifies 
Malachy's  sacrifice  with  the  Eucharist  Bread,  he  does 
give  the  prophecy  in  full  with  its  reference  to  the  pure 
oblation  or  minchah. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  contention  to  deny  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  of  prayer,  a  sacrificium  latreu- 
ticum  ;  it  is  called  a  sacrificium  laudis  in  the  Roman 
Canon.  It  is  no  part  of  my  position  to  deny 
that  the  common,  perhaps  the  predominant  aspect 
under  which  Justin  viewed  the  Eucharist  was  as 
a  sacrifice  of  prayer.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  prayer 
alone. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised,  what  according  to 
Justin  is  the  essence  of  the  sacrificial  act.  The  pur- 
pose of  Justin,  which  was  to  teach  the  elements  of 
Christianity  to  the  uninitiated,  forbids  us  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  solve  in  his  writings  any 
metaphysical  problems.  Laboured  conclusions  that 
he  placed  the  essence  of  the  sacrficial  act  in  the  Con- 
secration, or  in  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
Eucharistic  meal,  are  based  on  slender  premises  such 
as  the  passages  above  quoted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  words  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
Vasquez,  who,  while  satisfying  the  demands  of  defini- 
tive teaching,  requires  the  fewest  elements  for  the 
essence  of  the  Mass,  namely,  the  presence  of  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  a  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Justin  teaches  explicitly  that 
the  Mass  is  a  commemoration,   or  representation  of 
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the  Passion,   and  implicitly  that  it  is  an  offering  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Justin's    line    of  thought — his    emphasis    on    the 

spiritual  idea  of  worship  and  on  the 

Other  truth    that    God    needs    not   bloody 

Apologists  of  sacrifices — is    found    in     the     other 

the  Second     Apologists    of  the    second    century, 

Century.       Aristides,  Athenagoras  and   Minutius 

Felix.  Judging  from  its  inscription, 
the  Apology  of  Aristides,  most  likely,  was  offered 
to  the  Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  i 38-161). 
Exerting  an  influence  after  Justin  and  before  Ter- 
tullian,  Athenagoras  flourished  a.d.  176,  while  the 
epoch  of  Minutius  Felix  is  not  determined,  but, 
possibly,  his  distinctive  work,  Octavius,  was  written 
between  180  and  192  a.d.,  and  was  the  first  Christian 
Apology  written  in  Latin.  There  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  Apologies  of  these 
three  writers  and  that  of  Justin  ;  the  latter,  with  frank- 
ness in  harmony  with  his  character,  gave  a  full 
account  of  Christianity,  of  its  mysteries  as  well  as  of  its 
ethical  side,  and  presented  a  striking  exception  to 
that  prudential  reserve  concerning  sacred  things, 
which  was  the  characteristic  not  only  of  the  three 
other  Apologists  mentioned,  but  indeed  of  all  early 
writers.  These  Apologists  exhibited  a  certain  economy 
in  their  teachings  and  exposed  only  as  much  of 
Christianity  as  was  necessary  to  ward  off  the  pagan 
charges  of  atheism  and  gross  immorality.  The 
Apologists,  however,  were  not  content  to  merely  defend 
Christianity ;  they  attacked  Paganism  and,  forced 
sometimes  to  admit  the  truths   in  pagan  Philosophy, 
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they  prepared  the  way  for  the  union  of  reason  and 
faith,  or  the  science  of  Theology.  The  fact  that  they 
were  vehement  advocates  of  Christianity  will  explain 
a  certain  amount  of  hyperbole   in  their   utterances. 

Aristides  says  :  "  No  victims,  oblations,  votive  offer- 
ings, nor,  in  fine,  any  visible  creatures,  are  needed 
(namely,  by  God)."  1 

Athenagoras  :  "  First  as  to  our  not  sacrificing,  the 
Framer  and  Father  of  this  Universe  does  not  need 
blood  nor  the  odour  of  burnt-offerings,  nor  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  and  incense.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  holocausts  which  God  does  not  need  ? — though, 
indeed,  it  behoves  us  to  offer  a  bloodless  sacrifice  and 
the  service  of  our  reason.  .  .  .  The  most  excellent 
victim  for  Him  is  if  we  know  who  expanded  the 
Heavens."  2 

Minutius  Felix  :  "  Shall  I  offer  victims  and  sacrifices 
to  the  Lord,  such  as  He  has  produced  for  my  use,  so  that 
I  should  throw  back  to  Him  His  own  gifts  ?  Is  this 
ungrateful  when  the  victim  fit  for  sacrifice  is  a  good 
disposition,  a  pure  mind,  and  a  good  conscience  ? 
Whoever,  therefore,  cultivates  innocence,  supplicates 
God ;  whoever  cultivates  justice,  makes  offerings 
to  God  ;  whoever  abstains  from  fraud,  propitiates 
God ;  whoever  snatches  men  from  danger,  slaughters 
the  most  acceptable  victim.    These  are  our  sacrifices."  3 

"Think  you,  we  conceal  what  we  worship  if  we  do 
not  possess  temples  and  altars  ?"  4 

The  plain  facts  appearing  here  are  that  God  does 
not  need  sacrifice,  that  the  best  victim  is  a  knowledge 

1  Apol.  N.  4.     Cabrol  etLeclerque  Monumenta  Eccl.  Liturg.  p,  75. 

2  Apol.  13,  3  See  Octavius  xxvi,  and  xxxii.         4  Octavius  xxxii. 
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of  the  Creator,  that  it  is  admitted  by  Athenagoras 
that  the  Christians  do  not  sacrifice,  that  it  is  not  denied 
by  Minutius  Felix  that  the  Christians  are  without 
temples  and  altars.  The  question  is  what  mean- 
ing was  behind  those  statements,  and,  in  deciding  this, 
caution  must  be  used  not  to  explain  the  facts  out  of 
existence. 

It  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  the  statement,  "  God 
does  not  need  sacrifice,"  that  objective  sacrifices  and 
sacrificial  gifts  are  thereby  excluded.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Justin  makes  this  statement  in  his  first 
Apology,  and  yet  he  admits  a  sacrifice  of  the  conse- 
crated Bread  and  Wine.  God  does  not  need  sacrifice, 
nor  even  prayers,  but  we  need  to  offer  them  to  God  for 
our  own  utility,  and  to  satisfy  our  obligations.  State- 
ments about  God's  independence  of  sacrificial  gifts 
are  quite  compatible  with  a  belief  in  their  actual 
necessity. 

It  is  not  denied  by  Minutius  Felix  that  the 
Christians  are  without  altars.  He  makes  the  hypo- 
thesis— "  If  we  have  no  altars,  do  we  conceal 
what  we  worship  ? "  Owing  to  the  prudential  re- 
serve observed  in  those  days,  he  wishes,  perhaps, 
to  make  no  positive  admission.  A  hypothetical 
statement  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  not 
demonstrate  that  Minutius  was  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Christian  material  altar.  If  he  means  to  admit 
the  charge  concerning  the  Christian  dearth  of  altars, 
he  may  be  thinking  merely  of  the  altars  which  were 
meant  in  the  pagan  accusation.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  at  a  time  when  Christians  uni- 
versally used  the  word  "  altar,"    Arnobius  could  say 
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that  they  did  not  "  build  altars,"  meaning  doubtless 
the  heavy  structures  of  Paganism.1  That  Minutius 
Felix,  in  his  day,  conceived  the  Eucharistic  table  as 
also  a  real  altar  may  be  reasonably  believed  after  a 
brief  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  of  our  period 
concerning  the  Christian  altar. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Eucharist  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  celebrated  at  what  was  called 
simply  a  table.  The  words  of  an  Oriental  writer, 
St.  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (flourished 
247  A.D.),  show  that  it  was  a  usage  to  so  designate 
the  means  of  supporting  the  Eucharistic  symbols.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Sixtus  asking  if  a  certain 
person,  who  had  received  Baptism  from  a  heretic, 
should  be  rebaptised.  He  mentions  the  attendance 
of  this  person  at  the  Eucharistic  celebration,  and  his 
presenting  himself  at  the  table.2 

St.  Irenaeus  is  the  first  Father  in  our  period  who 
frequently  uses  the  word  "altar"  in  his  writings. 
He  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Apostles  as  "  serving  the 
altar  and  God.  "  3  But,  owing  to  his  figurative  allusion 
to  the  Heavenly  altar — "  The  altar,  then,  is  in  Heaven 
for  thither  our  prayers  and  oblations  are  directed  "  4 — 
his  testimony  does  not  decisively  show  that  he  desig- 
nated by  the  name,  altar,  the  table  associated  with  the 
Eucharistic  celebration.  By  reason  also  of  figurative 
language,  Clement  of  Alexandria  does  not  use  unequi- 
vocal words  in  this  connexion.  He  employs,  indeed, 
the  word  "altar,"  but  he  allegorizes  concerning    its 

1  Non  altaria  fabricamus,  non  aras.     Adv.  Nat.  vi.  1. 

2  Eusebius  H.  E.  vii.  7.  3  Adv.  Eaer.  iv.  18.3. 
4  Ibid.  iv.  18.3. 
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import.  "  The  altar,  then,  thatrts  here  with  us,  the 
terrestrial  one,  is  the  congregation  of  those  devoting 
themselves  to  prayer."  l  With  Clement,  however,  the 
symbolic  sense  does  not  of  necessity  exclude 
the  literal.  His  pupil,  Origen,  is  more  definite  in 
using  the  word.  He  speaks  of  "  altars  sprinkled  no 
longer  with  the  blood  of  herds,  but  consecrated  with 
the  blood  of  Christ."  2  That  Origen  understood  real 
altars  to  exist  in  the  Church  is  undoubtedly  implied 
in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise  from  which  the 
last  testimony  was  taken.  There  he  speaks  of  the 
adornment  of  altars,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  this  in  a  figurative  sense.3 

In  the  Latin  Church,  Tertullian,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  second  century — the  very  period  to  which  the 
work  of  Minutius  Felix,  also  a  Latin  writer,  is  some- 
times attributed — writes  in  a  context  devoted  to  the 
Eucharist :  "  Will  not  your  fast  be  more  solemn  if  you 
stand  at  the  altar  of  God  ?  "  4  A  half  century  later 
St.  Cyprian's  writings  everywhere  show  that  the 
word  "  altar  "  was  a  technical  term  to  describe  the 
Eucharistic  table.  He  speaks  of  the  rearing  of 
another  "  altar "  5 ;  he  talks  of  the  abomination  of 
approaching  God's  altar  after  ministering  at  the  altar 
of  devils  6 ;  he  says  that  the  altar  is  situated  in  the 
Church 7  And  chary  as  he  was  about  any  novelty 
concerning  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice — he  protested 
against  corrupting  this  Divine  mystery  by^a  merely 


1  Str.  vii.  6. 

2  In  Lib.  Jcsu  Nave,  horn.  ii.  1. 

■  Ibid.  horn,  x, 

4  Be  Oratione,  Ch.  xxv.  Cath. 

B  Ep.  40. 

6  Ep.  64. 
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human  tradition  a — Cyprian  must  have  used  none  but 
the  terminology  of  Christian  generations  long  passed 
away.  Could  Minutius  Felix,  then,  whose  Octavius  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
be  ignorant  of  a  Christian  altar  ? 


Athenagoras,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  admits 
the  charge  that  the  Christians  do  not  sacrifice.  As 
will  be  fully  illustrated  by  a  discussion  of  a  similar 
statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  fails  to  recognize  the  Eucharist  as  any 
species  of  sacrificing,  but  what  it  conveys  is  that  the 
Christians  do  not  sacrifice  in  the  sense  which  the 
Pagans  whom  he  addresses  have  in  mind. 

That  Athenagoras  should,  also,  say  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator  is  the  most  excellent  victim  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  Justin  could  say  that 
prayer  is  the  only  acceptable  sacrifice,  and  yet  imply 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  consecrated  Bread  and  Wine 
is  a  strict  objective  sacrifice.  The  case  of  Athenagoras 
is  similar.  This  statement  of  his  can  well  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  speaking  here  of 
subjective  sacrifices.  Athenagoras  does,  indeed,  say 
that  it  behoves  us  to  offer  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  and  it 
is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  bloodless  sacrifice 
means  an  objective  unbloody  sacrifice.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  this  explanation.  Since  the  context 
treats  only  of  subjective  or  mental  sacrifices,  the  blood- 
less sacrifice,  in  the  mind  of  Athenagoras,  very  likely 
meant  mental  worship.     The  bloodless  sacrifice  was 

1  Ep.  63. 
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interpreted  by  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  as 
adoration.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  and  several 
others  say  :  "  Permit  me  to  offer  this  mental  and  un- 
bloody offering,"  and  presumably  as  synonymous  with 
this  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  says  :  "  We  offer  this 
mental  and  unbloody  worship."  Thus  the  phrase 
sometimes  had  a  metaphorical  meaning  which  might 
have  been  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  mentioned  by  St.  Peter.1 

lEp.  I.  c.  ii. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  East  and  a  Strict  Sacrifice. 

The  emphasis  »on  the  subjective  side  of  sacrifices, 
so  prominent  in  the  writers  just 
Appreciation  considered,  is  repeated  by  Irenaeus, 
of  Irenaeus  (flourished  A. D.  177.)  Though  he  visited 
as  a  Witness.  Rome,  and  became,  later  on,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  having  been  reared  in  Asia 
Minor  he  was  a  representative  of  the  East  rather  than 
of  the  West.  As  he  testified  to  having  seen  Poly  carp,  the 
disciple  of  John  the  Apostle,  he  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  Apostolic  era.  Of  special  value  in  indicating  that  his 
doctrine  was  that  of  the  Church,  his  was  a  strikingly 
conservative  mind  which  relied  on  Tradition  alone, 
which  regarded  the  tenets  of  Gnosticism — then  the 
religious  philosophy  of  the  world —  as  "  old  wives' 
tales,"  and  which,  unlike  the  genius  of  Clement  and 
of  Origen,  was  unwilling  to  make  any  compromise 
with  the  science  of  the  day  owing  to  his  over-exclusive 
attention  to  its  baseless  speculations.  Notwithstanding, 
he  is  an  intelligent  witness  of  doctrine,  displaying  in 
his  treatise  against  heresies  rare  skill  in  exactly  com- 
prehending his  opponents'  positions,  in  tracing  them 
back  to  old  forms  of  error,  in  recognising  novelties  of 
doctrine  under  the  cloak  of  Catholic  terminology,  and 
in  showing  up  inconsistencies.  His  object  in  treating 
of  sacrifices  is  to  combat  the  Gnostic  doctrine  that  there 
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is  a  different  author  for  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  showing  that,  in  particular,  the  sacrificial 
doctrine  of  both  is  substantially  the  same.  This  pur- 
pose of  Irenaeus  will  be  seen  after  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  testimonies  that  may  be  cited  for 
and  against  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist. 

"  And  again,"  he  writes,  "  that  God  needed  not 
their  sacrifice  (but  merely  demanded 
Character  of  it)  on  account  of  man  himself  who 
the  Sacrifice,  offers  it,  Jehovah  taught  distinctly."  l 
"  Again,  giving  direction  to  His  dis- 
ciples to  offer  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  His  own  created 
things — not  as  if  He  stood  in  need  of  them  but  that 
they  themselves  might  be  neither  unfruitful  nor 
ungrateful — He  took  that  created  thing,  bread,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  said,  '  This  is  My  body.'  And  the 
cup  likewise,  which  is  part  of  the  creation  to  which 
we  belong,  He  confesses  to  be  His  blood,  and  taught 
the  new  oblation  of  the  new  covenant — which  the 
Church,  receiving  from  the  Apostles,  offers  to  God 
throughout  all  the  world,  to  Him  who  gives  us  the 
means  of  sustenance — the  first-fruits  of  His  own  gifts 
in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  which  Malachy 
.  .  .  spoke  beforehand."  2 

"  And  the  class  of  oblations  in  general  has  not  been 
set  aside,  for  there  were  both  oblations  there  (among 
the  Jews),  and  there  are  oblations  here  (among  the 
Christians).  Sacrifices  there  were  among  the  people, 
sacrifices  there  are  too  in  the  Church,  but  the  species 

»  Adv,  Haer,  W„  17.  1.  ■  Ibid.,  iv.  17.  5. 
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alone  has  been  changed,  inasmuch  as  the  offering  is 
now  made,  not  by  slaves,  but  by  free-men."1 

"  Inasmuch  then  as  the  Church  offers  with  single- 
mindedness,  her  gift  is  justly  reckoned  a  pure  sacrifice 
with  God."2 

In  his  teaching,  Irenaeus,  like  Justin  Martyr,  lays  a 
very  special  stress  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  sacrifice. 
Although  it  is  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
conclude,  because  an  idea  is  emphasized,  that  this 
alone  is  considered  worth  while,  his  emphasis  does  not 
mean  that  Irenaeus  taught  a  purely  spiritual  sacrifice. 
As  his  teaching  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  other 
writers  of  the  period,  it  is  fortunate  that  he  gives  a  full 
exposition  of  his  doctrine ;  it  is  well,  too,  to  examine 
it  closely  as  it  will  cast  much  light  on  parallel  statements 
of  other  teachers.  One  may  fully  admit  the  spiritual 
teaching  concerning  sacrifice,  found  in  Irenaeus.  In 
the  context  he  is  arguing  against  certain  Gnostics, 
who,  from  a  consideration  of  the  material  doctrines  of 
the  Old  Testament,  concluded  that  its  author  was  the 
evil  creator  of  matter,  and  a  being  different  from  the 
Father.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  he  should  be  intent 
on  one  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  the  spirituality 
of  the  sacrificial  doctrine  in  both  Testaments.  This 
being  his  scope,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  touch  on  the 
material  side  of  sacrifice,  and,  even  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  his  silence  could  not  in  all  fairness  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  denial ;  but  a  full  examination  of  his 
testimonies  will  show  that  he  also  refers  to  the  material 
aspect  of  sacrifices. 

1  Adv.  Eaer,,  iv.  18,  2.  2  Ibid.  iv„  18.  i. 
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Explaining  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  narrates  how  Samuel  declares  that  obedience 
is  better  than  the  fat  of  rams,  how  David  says  that 
God  did  not  desire  sacrifice  but  opened  his  ears  to 
hear  the  Divine  commands,  that  He  does  not  delight 
in  holocausts  but  in  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  that 
His  are  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  He  has  no  need  to  petition  man  in  case 
of  His  being  hungry,  that  He  counsels  man  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  to  pay  his  vows  to  the  Most 
High ;  how  Isaiah  declares  that  the  multitude  of 
Jewish  sacrifices  is  a  superfluity,  that  instead  of  these 
the  Jews  should  wash  away  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts,  cease  from  their  evil  ways,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  orphans,  and  plead  for  the  widow, 
that  what  God  chooses  is  to  have  the  bonds  of  unjust 
contracts  dissolved,  to  have  bread  given  willingly  to  the 
hungry,  to  have  the  roofless  stranger  admitted,  to 
have  the  naked  covered,  and  that  the  result  will  be  that 
the  Lord  will  hear  them  even  before  they  have  finished 
their  request.1  Irenaeus  declares  that  God  repudiated 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  in  order  to  suggest  the  true 
sacrifice,  namely,  an  afflicted  heart,  a  heart  magnifying 
its  Creator ;  he  explains  how  Jeremiah,  also,  said  that 
incense  from  Saba  and  cinnamon  from  a  distant  country 
were  useless,  but,  rather,  the  people  should  rectify 
their  conduct,  that  God  did  not  command  sacrifices  on 
their  return  from  Egypt  but  the  hearing  of  His  voice  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  His  intimate  friendship,  that 
God  is  pleased  by  loving-kindness,  righteousness 
and  justice,   and   not   by   sacrifices,    holocausts,    and 

1  Adv.  Haer.,  iv.  17. 
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oblations  ;  how  Zachary  declared  the  true  will  of  God  to 
be  the  execution  of  true  justice,  and  not  the  oppression 
of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  proselyte,  and  the  poor, 
nor  the  devising  of  evil  against  one's  brother  ;  how 
Hosea  said  that  God  desired  mercy  rather  than 
sacrifice,  and  knowledge  of  God  rather  than  burnt- 
offerings  ;  how,  in  fine,  in  the  New  Testament,  quite 
similarly,  the  Lord  approved  of  Hosea's  idea  of  sacri- 
fice, quoting  the  prophet's  words  already  mentioned.1 
Can  Irenaeus  entertain  all  these  beautiful  ideas  of 
spiritual  doctrine,  and  admit  also  a  sensible  sacrifice  ? 
Can  he,  like  Athenagoras,  quote  the  very  thought  of 
Hosea  about  the  superiority  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
over  mere  sacrifices,  and  yet  admit  a  visible  sacrifice  ? 
Fortunately,  Irenaeus  himself  gives  an  express  answer. 
He  says  in  the  passage  first  quoted  that,  though  God 
does  not  need  sacrifice,  He  seeks  it  for  man's  sake. 
He  shows  clearly  that  the  fact  that  God  does  not  need 
a  thing  does  not  prove  its  inutility.  "  God  did  not,"  he 
says,  "  need  Adam,"2  yet  Adam  existed.  God  does  not 
need  even  the  love  of  man,  yet  that  is  required.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that,  since  Irenaeus  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  God  does  not  need  visible  sacrifices,  he  was 
conscious  of  some  novelty  and  inconsistency  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  visible  sacrifice  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  well  might  we  argue  that,  because  he  admitted 
that  God  did  not  need  Adam,  he  was  conscious  of 
some  inconsistency  in  speaking  of  the  existence  of 
Adam.  Irenaeus  gives  a  true  reconciliation  of  the 
independence  of  God  and  the  need  of  sacrifices  by 
saying  that  the  need  is  based  on  human  nature,  that 

lAdv.  Haer.,  iv.  17.  -Ibid.,  iv.  14,  1. 
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man  is  bound  to  be  grateful,  that  fruitfulness  is  found 
in  man  by  means  of  sacrifice  since  it  obtains  for  him 
the  privilege  and  glory  of  God's  friendship. 

Again,  he  reconciles  the  spirituality  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  its  requirement  of  visible 
sacrifices  by  declaring  that  the  spiritual  commands  are 
of  primary  importance,  the  command  to  offer  sacrifice 
of  a  secondary  character.1  That  God  did  not,  as 
Jeremiah  said,  command  sacrifices  on  the  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  is  explained  by  Irenaeus  to 
mean  that  He  did  not  primarily  demand  these  rites. 

Finally,  that  Irenaeus  did  not  exclude  the  material 
aspect  of  sacrifices  is  clear  from  his  mention  of  the 
New  Testament  oblation  in  the  context  where  he 
shows  that  the  same  ideas  of  spirituality  existed  in 
both  Testaments.  After  giving  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices,  he  prefaces  his  remarks,  above 
quoted,  about  the  New  Testament  oblation  by  the  word 
"  Again."  Surely,  this  citation  does  not  favour  the  idea 
that  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  one  of  mere  prayer. 
Is  not  the  offering  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread  something 
visible  ?  For  the  same  reason  the  citation  shows  that 
the  New  Testament  offering  is  not  one  of  mere  prayer. 
That  it  is  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the  same  generic,  though 
not  specific,  sense  as  those  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
expressly  stated  by  Irenaeus  himself.  "  Sacrifices 
there  were  there ;  sacrifices  there  are  here."  If  it  is 
objected  that  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  is  merely  symbolic,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  from  himself  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Jewish  oblations.     And  even  though  the 

1  Adv.  Haer.,  iv,  17,  3. 
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Old   Testament  sacrifices  were  symbolic,   they  could 
still  be,  in  themselves,  true  objective  sacrifices. 

Besides,  if  the  New  Testament  sacrifice  is  not  a 
visible  one,  the  whole  scope  of  Irenaeus,  which  is  to 
show  that  the  sacrificial  doctrine  in  both  Testaments 
is  identical,  fails  to  be  realized.  A  Gnostic  could  reply 
that  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice  is,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  material  while  the  New  Testament  idea 
is  purely  spiritual,  and  that  this  fundamental  difference 
is  an  indication  of  diversity  of  authorship.  Consis- 
tently with  his  set  object,  Irenaeus  is  bound  to  admit 
that,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Old  Law  was  to  some 
extent  material,  so  is  that  of  the  New  Law.  In  this 
matter,  too,  our  Saviour  is  seen  to  perfect,  not  to 
reverse  the  old  sacrificial  doctrine.  The  perfection  or 
the  extension  of  the  old  ideas  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the 
hints  of  spirituality,  connected  with  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifice,  developed  into  the  predominantly  spiritual 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  oblation. 

Oblations,  holocausts,  sacrifices  are,  with  Irenaeus, 
only  types  of  what  is  heavenly,  and  material  things 
round  about  us  are  meant  to  symbolise  and  body  forth 
the  spiritual  things,  which  he  declares  to  be  congruous 
since  one  God  made  both  classes  of  objects.1  According 
to  this  principle  we  may  suppose  that  Irenaeus  would 
hold  that  even  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  spirituality  or  righteousness  of  man. 
Nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  in  the  principle, 
since  sacrifices,  like  the  Sacraments,  exist  for  the  sake 
of  men. 

Led,  perhaps,  by  a  desire  to  show  that  the  spirituality 

1  Adv,  Haer.,  iv,  19.  1. 
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of  the  New  Testament  oblation  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  knowing  that  the  spirituality 
of  the  Old  consists  in  something  subjective,  he  inter- 
prets the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  oblation  as 
resulting  also  from  righteousness.  In  other  words,  the 
pure  oblation  of  Malachy  is  understood  to  mean  an 
oblation  offered  by  a  pure  Church.  Thus,  in  the  last  pas- 
sage quoted  above  in  the  evidence,  he  traces  the  purity 
of  the  oblation  to  the  single-mindedness  of  the  Church. 
He  is  inaccurate — if  we  accept  the  interpretation  of 
modern  Theology,  as  we  have  reason  to  do — in  tracing 
the  purity  or  "  cleanness  "  of  the  oblation  to  the 
subjective  dispositions,  and  not  to  the  objective  value 
of  the  offering  of  the  sinless  Christ,  an  offering  which 
is  unstained  by  any  unworthiness  of  the  secondary 
offerer.  That  he  inaccurately  gives  this  exclusively 
subjective  interpretation  to  the  aspect  of  purity  in  the 
oblation  is  clear  from  the  method  of  reasoning  in  the 
context.  Thus,  he  concludes  that  Gnostic  heretics  do 
not  offer  the  pure  oblation  simply  because  of  their 
unrighteous  way  of  thinking.1  If  he  believed  in  the 
purity  of  the  oblation  independently  of  the  human 
offerer,  he  could  not  reason  in  this  wise.  But  the  fact 
that  he  puts  a  purely  spiritual  interpretation  on  the 
aspect  of  "  cleanness  "  in  the  sacrifice  predicted  by 
Malachy  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  oblation  as  merely  subjective.  The  fact 
that  he  admits  an  offering  of  Eucharistic  Bread, 
successfully  combats  so  broad  a  conclusion. 

The  antiquity  of  this   visible   sacrifice  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Irenaeus.     It  is  strikingly    significant 

>Adv,  Haei\,  iv.,  ]8.  4. 
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that  Irenaeus,  a  man  of  conservative  mind,  one  who 
had  seen  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John, 
one  whose  doctrine,  therefore,  was  presumably  handed 
down  from  Apostolic  times,  should  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  in  the  evidence  assert  that  Christ  taught 
the  New  Testament  sacrifice,  and  that  the  Church 
received  it  from  the  Apostles  themselves.  Having 
satisfied  ourselves  that  Irenaeus  teaches  on  the  ground 
of  tradition  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  it  is  well 
to  inquire  if  he  taught  the  substance  of  the  present- 
day  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  namely,  an  offering  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

"  The  Church  alone  offers  this  pure  oblation  to  the 

Creator,  offering  to  Him,  with  thanks- 

The  Object        giving,  (the  things  taken)  from  His 

Offered.  creation.       But  the  Jews  do  not  offer 

this,  for  their  hands  are  full  of  blood  ; 
for  they  have  not  received  the  Word  through  whom  it 
is  offered  to  God  (or  Who  is  offered  to  God.)"1 

"  For  we  offer  to  Him  His  own,  announcing  consis- 
tently the  fellowship  and  union  of  the  flesh  and  Spirit. 
For  as  the  bread,  which  is  produced  from  the  earth, 
when  it  receives  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer 
common  bread,  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two 
realities  earthly  and  heavenly  ;  so  also  our  bodies, 
when  they  receive  the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer  cor- 
ruptible,holding  the  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternity."2 

M  Then,  again,  how  can  they  (the  Gnostics)  say  that 
the  flesh  which  is  nourished  with  the  Lord's  body  and 
with  His  blood  goes  to  corruption,  and  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  life  ?  "  3 

1  Adv.  Eaer.,  iv,  18,  4.  2  Ibid.,  iv,  18.  5. 

3  Ibid,,  iv.  18,  5. 
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In  the  first  passage  quoted  here  there  is  question  of 
an  offering  of  the  things  taken  from  creation.  In 
another  passage,  which  had  been  previously  quoted, 
there  was  reference  to  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits. 
It  is  fairly  clear  that,  so  far,  Irenaeus  merely  speaks 
of  the  Offertory,  and  by  him  we  find  enunciated  for 
the  first  time  the  different  parts  of  the  function, 
namely,  the  Offertory,  the  Communion,1  and  the 
Consecration.2  The  first-fruits  cannot  be  taken  by 
Irenaeus  as  referring  to  Christ  whom  in  other  passages 
he  describes  not  as  the  "  first-fruit  of  creation  "  but  as 
"  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead."  Besides,  Irenaeus 
speaks  in  the  sentence  in  question  3  of  the  offering  of 
that  "  created  thing,  bread."  Irenaeus  is  the  first  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
first-fruits  with  the  Eucharist.  He  says  that  this  rite 
includes  the  same  offering  as  Moses  prescribed,4  which 
shows  that  Irenaeus  is  talking  as  yet  merely  of  the 
offering  of  bread,  for,  surely,  Moses  did  not  prescribe 
an  offering  of  Christ. 

But  does  Irenaeus  teach  more  than  an  offering  of 
mere  bread  ?  If  one  reading,  given  in  some  MSS.  for 
the  first  passage  quoted  here,  were  genuine — and  this 
is  quite  possible — then  the  solution  would  be  easy. 
For  it  would  be  expressly  stated  that  the  Word  is 
offered  to  God.  But  such  a  reading  is  rendered 
doubtful,  not  alone  because  such  explicitness  is 
nowhere  found  amongst  the  contemporaries  of 
Irenaeus,    but    because    in    another  passage,    whose 

1  Adv.  Eaer.,  iv,  18,  5,  *  Ibid.,  iv.  18.  4, 

'Ibid,,  iv,  17,5.  *Ibid..  iv.  18,  1. 
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genuineness  is  unquestioned,  it  is  said  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  offered  through  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,1  and  of  doubtful  readings,  that  which  is  less 
plain  is  more  likely  to  be  genuine,  and  less  likely  to 
have  been  retouched. 

Hence,  in  no  unquestionably  genuine  passage  is  it 
explicitly  stated  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
the  object  of  the  offering.  But  this  is,  I  think,  implied, 
as  the  mind  of  Irenaeus,  for,  in  the  second  passage 
quoted  above,  he  speaks  of  offering  His  own  to  God, 
namely,  the  bread.  But  in  the  next  sentence  he  says, 
like  Justin,  that  the  Bread  (after  consecration)  is  not 
common  bread,  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  a 
heavenly  and  earthly  reality.  Could  Irenaeus,  almost 
in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  elements  not  yet  consecrated,  explain  the 
Eucharistic  Bread  as  a  heavenly  reality  as  well  as  an 
earthly,  and  yet  be  ignorant  that  there  is  an  offering 
in  the  Eucharist  of  the  heavenly  reality  ?  It  seems  he 
could  not.  Hence,  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  exact- 
ness of  his  knowledge  of  Transubstantiation,  a  ques- 
tion with  which  I  am  not  concerned,  he  may  be 
reasonably  presumed  to  hold  in  the  Eucharist  an 
offering  of  the  "heavenly  and  earthly  realities."  What 
the  heavenly  reality  is  may  be  known  from  the  fact 
that  he  admits  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  Our  flesh  is  said,  in  the  passage  last 
quoted,  to  be  nourished  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Surely  our  flesh  cannot  be  nourished  with 
anything  ideal,  with  a  virtual  presence  of  Christ,  or 
with  a  presence  by  means  of  the  influence  of  His 
1  Adv.  Haer.,  iv.  17,  6.     _ „_    m  B^ 
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doctrine  ;  it  cannot,  in  a  word,  be  said  to  be  nourished 
with  anything  less  substantial  than  the  Saviour's  body 
and  blood  really  present.  After  an  examination  of 
the  testimonies  of  Irenaeus  bearing  on  the  effect  of 
this  offering,  the  sketch  of  his  doctrine  will  be  finished. 

"  God  is  not  appeased  by  sacrifice.  For  if  anyone 
shall  offer  a  sacrifice  merely  to  out- 
Effect  of  the     ward    appearance  .  .  .  while    in    his 

Sacrifice.  heart    he    does    not    assign    to    his 

neighbour  that  fellowship  with  him, 
which  is  right  and  proper  ...  he  does  not  deceive 
God  by  that  sacrifice  .  .  .  Sacrifices,  therefore,  do  not 
sanctify  a  man  .  .  .  but  it  is  the  conscience  of  the 
offerer  that  hallows  the  sacrifice  when  it  is  pure,  and 
this  moves  God  to  accept  the  offering  as  from  a  friend. 
But  '  the  sinner/  said  He,  '  who  sacrifices  a  calf  to 
me,  is  as  if  he  had  killed  a  dog.'  " l 

11  This  was  the  reason  why,  when  Mary  was  urging 
(Him)  to  (perform)  the  miracle  of  the  wine,  and  was 
desirous  before  the  time  to  partake  of  the  cup  of 
recapitulation,2  the  Lord,  checking  her  untimely 
haste,  said, '  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? '"  3 

I  am  not  here  considering  the  obvious  effects, 
according  to  Irenaeus,  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice, 
such  as  adoration,  thanksgiving,  impetration.  I  am 
concerned  merely  with  the  less  intelligible  effect  of 
propitiation.  In  the  passages  cited,  Irenaeus  inac- 
curately attributes  the  whole  effect  of  propitiation  to 

1  Is,  66.  3.     Adv.  Haer.  iv„  18,  3. 

2Participare  compendii  poculo,  i.e.,  most  probably,  the  cup  which 
recapitulates  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
8  Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  16.  7. 
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the  conscience  of  the  offerer.  Just  as  he  attributed 
the  purity  of  the  oblation  entirely  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Church,  so  too  he  here  gives  subjective  disposi- 
tions more  than  their  due  share  of  efficiency.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  mere  con- 
ditions for  the  efficacy  of  the  objective  sacrifice.  In 
the  very  context  where  he  has  just  been  speaking 
even  of  the  New  Testament  sacrifice,  he  says  that  it 
is  the  conscience  which  hallows  the  oblation  as  if  the 
latter,  at  least  in  the  New  Law,  had  not  an  independent 
and  objective  sanctity  through  including  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Of  course,  no  exception  can  in 
fairness  be  taken  to  the  statement  that  sacrifices,  even 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  when  offered  up  by  a  sinner, 
do  not  sanctify  him.  So  much  does  Irenaeus  insist 
on  the  subjective  aspect  of  sacrifices  that  he  places 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  oblation  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  one  is  offered  by  free-men,  the 
old  one  by  slaves ;  the  new  is  offered  by  people  whose 
subjective  disposition  is  such  that  they  offer  all  things 
to  God,  the  old  by  those  who  gave  Him  merely  a 
tithe  of  their  possessions.1  True  the  newness  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  consists  also  in  the  objective  fact 
that  it  contains  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Divine  Lord, 
but  Irenaeus  does  not  mention  this  as  the  ground  of 
its  novelty. 

Although  Irenaeus  does  not  speak  of  propitiation., 
or  satisfaction,  wrought  by  the  objective  sacrifice  as 
such,  he  has  the  materials  from  which  the  conclusion 
might  be  evolved.  In  the  passage  last  quoted  in  this 
connection,    he     speaks,    according    to    a     probable 

1  Adv,  Haer.,  iv,  18.  2,  sq, 
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rendering,  of  a  commemoration  of  the  Passion  in  the 
Eucharist,  as  did  Justin    before   him,  and  as    many 
writers  were  to  do  after  his  time.     He  speaks  of  the 
"  Cup  of  recapitulation."     This  can  hardly  mean  any- 
thing  but   the    Cup   reminding    one  of  the  Passion. 
Besides,  there  is,  it  was  seen,  a  real  presence  of  Christ's 
blood  in  the  Cup,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Irenaeus. 
Considering    the    redemptory    character    of   Christ's 
blood,  and  seeing   that  the   Eucharist  is  an  objective 
representation  of  Christ's  blood  shed  on  the  Cross,  a 
representation  containing  the  reality,  the  conclusion  is 
not  far  to  seek — whether  Irenaeus  fully  conceived  it  or 
not,  a  point  about  which  we  have  no  positive  evidence — 
that   the    Eucharist    in    itself  propitiates  God,    and 
satisfies  for  the  temporary  punishment  due  to  the  sins 
of  departed   souls.     Since    Irenaeus   teaches  a  strict 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  since  he  may  be  presumed 
to  conceive  the  offering  of  a  heavenly  reality  therein, 
namely,   the   flesh  and   blood  of  Christ,    since,   very 
probably,    he    describes    the    Eucharistic    Cup    as  a 
reminder  of  the  Passion,  he  contains  the  substance  of 
the   present-day    Catholic    doctrine   of  the  Mass,  for 
whose  essence  Vasquez,  who  satisfies  the  demands  of 
definitive  teaching,  requires  only  the  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  and  a  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross.     It  would  be  over-subtle  to  trace 
in  the  general  exposition  of  sacrifice  given  by  Irenaeus 
any    metaphysical    solutions    regarding    the   precise 
essence  of  the  sacrificial  action,  whether,  for  example, 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross,  in  the  Consecration,  in  the  Communion, 
or  in  the  act  of  offering. 
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There  is  a  striking    unity  about   the  teachings  of 
Irenaeus  and  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
Clement  of       (flourished  A.D.  192)  in  regard  to  the 
Alexandria :      spiritual    aspect    of    sacrifice.      Both 
Criticism  of      give    higher    value    to     mental  wor- 
the  Source.       ship,   to  a   good    conscience,  and    in 
this  they  are  but  repeating  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  of  St.  Paul,  for  example,  who  prefers 
the  internal  circumcision  to  the  external.     If  they  are 
shown     to    have    these    thoughts,    visible     worship, 
also,  and  a  visible  sacrifice  would  not  of  necessity  be 
excluded. 

The  teaching  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  concerning 
the  sacrifice  was  influenced  by  certain  principles 
which  must  be  considered  if  a  proper  estimate  of  his 
testimony  is  to  be  formed.  One  influence  was  his 
habit  of  taking  allegorically  the  sayings  of  Scripture, 
even  those  regarding  the  Eucharist,  as  will  be  seen. 
To  Clement's  mind  there  was  an  obvious,  common 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  the  carnal  sense ;  there 
was  also  an  uncommon  meaning  which  could  be 
divined  only  by  a  keen  intellect.  The  latter  was 
the  spiritual  sense.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  true 
Gnostic,  or  perfect  man,  to  pierce  the  carnal  veil  of 
Scripture,  and  discover,  in  as  many  cases  as  pos- 
sible, the  more  valuable  allegorical  lesson.  The 
Scripture  was  full  of  dark  types,  but  the  penetrating 
mind  of  the  Gnostic  could,  by  minute  study,  reach  the 
antitype  corresponding  to  each,  and  so  attain  to 
advanced  and  uncommon  science.  This  dualism  of 
Scriptural  knowledge,  advocated  by  Clement,  is  not 
to  be    understood    in    the   sense    that  the  advanced 
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form,  derived  from  the  spiritual  interpretation,  super- 
seded the  elementary  kind  obtained  through  the 
carnal  sense.  Clement 1  declares  that  the  elementary 
knowledge  acquired  by  Baptism  alone  is  not  to  be 
despised,  since,  through  the  illuminating  effect  of  this 
Sacrament,  the  recipient  knows  God  Himself. 

Besides  his  exegetical  principle  of  allegorising, 
which  has  a  warrant  in  the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  a  force 
influencing  his  teaching  was  his  quite  reasonable 
compromise  with  the  Hellenic  philosophy  of  the  day. 
Following  a  lead  presumably  given  by  his  teachers,  of 
whose  great  discourses  he  declared  his  own  writing  to 
contain  the  outline,2  he  was  determined  to  wed  the 
philosophy  of  the  day  with  faith,  to  find  reasons  for 
his  belief,  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  a 
critical  spirit,  and  to  utilise  in  a  right  manner  the 
worldly  knowledge  which  the  heretical  Gnostics 
abused.  He  shows  an  utter  disregard  for  those  who 
were  then  frightened  at  the  dangers  of  Hellenic 
philosophy,  "like  children  at  masks,"  to  use  his  own 
words.3  He  distinguished  faith  or  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, and  science  or  the  assured  demonstration  of 
things  of  faith.4  The  latter  exercise  contributed 
something  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  true 
Gnostic.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Theology,  it  is 
natural  that,  dealing  with  a  pagan  science,  and  with 
matters  then  undefined,  as  for  example  questions 
about  the    Eucharist,  he    should   in   some  cases    be 

1  Paed.,  I  6. 

*Str.  I„  c,  i.     Amongst,  his    teachers  were,  probably,   Tatian 
and  Pantaenus, 

*Ibid.,  vi,,  10.  *Ibid„  vii„  10,  57. 
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unreliable,  and  err  against  his  usually  critical  spirit  by 
furnishing  trifling  analogies  or  allegorisings  instead  of 
proofs. 

Although  it  is  to  some  extent  fashionable  nowa- 
days to  discard  the  "  Discipline  of  the  Secret,"  and  to 
refer  to  the  development  of  doctrine  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  imperfections  of  early  Patristic  testi- 
monies, yet  a  correct  estimate  of  the  deficiencies  of 
'  Clement's  teaching  cannot  be  formed  by  an  appeal  to 
the  latter  theory  alone.  If  ever  there  was  a  Father 
that  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  principle  of 
doctrinal  economy,  it  was  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He 
speaks  approvingly  of  pagan  philosophers,  like  Plato, 
who  expressed  certain  parts  of  their  teaching  in  the 
form  almost  of  riddles.1  He  says  that  he  interspersed 
in  his  writings  the  dogmas  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
discovery  of  the  sacred  traditions  might  not  be  easy 
to  the  uninitiated.2  Owing  to  his  belief  in  dark 
enigmas  in  Scripture,  it  was  a  principle  with  Clement 
to  divine  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  superficial  ;  so 
too  on  account  of  his  imitation  of  such  mystic  writing 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  scientific  to  suspect  that 
Clement's  veiled  hints  concerning  the  dogma  of  the 
Eucharist  contain  more  than  appear  on  the  surface. 
Although,  in  other  circumstances,  it  is  unscientific 
to  extract  from  early  writers  more  than  their  separate 
expressions  warrant,  in  Clement's  case  more  specula- 
tion and  subtlety  of  interpretation  are  justifiable.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  was 
at  the  time  more  developed  than  might  appear  from  a 
cursory  glance  at  his  works.     Clement's  respect  for 

"Sir.,  v.  10,  *  Ibid.,  vii„  18. 
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the  tradition,  expressed  by  this  reluctance  to  commit 
it  to  writing,  shows  that  his  teaching  may  be  presumed 
to  be  reliable  in  the  main.  We  shall  now  see  how 
far  these  influences — a  spiritual  exegesis,  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  philosophy,  and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Secret — affected  his  teaching  concerning  the  existence, 
or  otherwise,  of  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 

"  For    the  sacrifice  of  the  Church  is  the  word  breath- 
ing as   incense  from  holy  souls,  the 
Character      sacrifice  and  the  whole  mind   being 
of  Sacrifices,  at   the   same  time  unveiled  to   God. 
Now  the  very  ancient  altar  in  Delos 
they  celebrated  as  holy ;  which  alone,  being  undefiled 
by   slaughter   and    death,  they    say   Pythagoras   ap- 
proached.    And  will  they  not  believe  us  when  we  say 
that  the  righteous  soul  is  alone  the  truly  sacred  altan 
and  that  incense  arising  from  it  is  holy  prayer  ?     But 
I   believe  sacrifices  were  invented  by  men   to  be  a 
pretext  for  eating  flesh."1 

*'  We  do  not  therefore,  and  with  reason,  sacrifice  to 
Him,  who  is  not  overcome  by  pleasure,  since  the 
fumes  of  smoke  stop  far  beneath  and  do  not  reach 
even  the  thickest  clouds."  2 

"  And  those  destitute  of  prudence,  that  is,  those 
involved  in  heresies  '  I  enjoin,'  remarks  Wisdom, 
1  touch  sweetly  stolen  bread  and  the  sweet  waters  of 
theft,'  the  Scriptures  manifestly  applying  the  terms 
bread  and  water  to  nothing  else  but  to  those  heresies 
which  employ  bread  and  water  in  the  oblation,  not 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church."3 

xStr.  vii.  c.  6.  -Ibid.  vii.  3.  *  Ibid.  i.  19. 
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"  For  Salem  is,  when  interpreted,  peace  ;  of  which 
our  Saviour  is  enrolled  King,  as  Moses  speaks  of 
Melchisedech,  King  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high 
God,  who  gave  bread  and  wine,  consecrated  food,  for 
a  type  of  the  Eucharist."1 

In  the  first  of  those  passages,  we  find  an  emphasis 
placed  on  spiritual  sacrifices,  a  feature  which  was 
prominent  too  in  the  testimonies  of  Justin  and 
Irenaeus.  Seeing  that  Clement  through  his  system  of 
exegesis  looks  for  the  spiritual  sense  as  the  highest,  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  regard  prayer  and  righteous- 
ness even  as  the  "  best  and  holiest  sacrifice."  2  He  is 
arguing  in  this  context  against  the  gross  doc- 
trine according  to  which  the  Deity  was  supposed 
to  stand  in  need  of  sacrifice.  Consequently,  he  em- 
phasizes its  more  refined  spiritual  character.  But  from 
the  fact  that  he  declares  prayer  and  righteousness  to 
be  the  best  sacrifice,  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  sensible 
sacrifices  are  entirely  excluded?  The  conclusion  is 
not  warranted.  The  material  creation,  in  Clement's 
idea,  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual,  and  is  inferior  thereto. 
Are  material  things,  therefore,  of  no  account  ?  The 
very  fact  that  they  body  forth  the  spiritual  shows 
their  undoubted  utility.  From  the  fact  that  Clement 
declares  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer  to  be  better 
than  the  material  sacrifices  of  Paganism  and  Judaism, 
or — as  he  may  reasonably  be  interpreted — to  be  the 
best  absolutely,  better  than  a  visible  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  without  devotion,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  he  could  not  admit  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
sacrifice  in  its  proper  place  of  subordination.     From 

1  Str.  iv.  25.  2  Ibid.  vii.  c  6. 
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the  point  of  view  of  personal  sanctification — and 
Clement  speaks  in  the  context  of  the  "  holiest" 
sacrifice — prayer  and  a  righteous  mind  seemed  to 
this  Father,  perhaps,  to  be  superior  even  to  an 
external  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  which  might  be 
offered  by  a  sinner,  and  which  exists  for  the  sake  of 
subjective  righteousness. 

In  another  passage  just  quoted,  Clement  makes  the 
statement  that  the  Christians  do  not  sacrifice.  The 
words,  already  discussed,  of  Athenagoras — "  as  to  our 
not  sacrificing" — are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of 
Clement.  But  from  the  context  it  seems  that  Clement 
had  either  Jew  is /i  or  pagan  sacrifices  before  his  mind.  For 
he  speaks  of  the  inutility  of  sacrifices,  since  the  fumes 
of  smoke,  arising  from  the  burnt-sacrifices,  fail  to  reach 
even  the  clouds.  His  words,  therefore,  safely  warrant 
only  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians  did  not  sacrifice 
in  such  wise.  But  may  it  be  that  the  verb  or  concept 
"  sacrificing "  was  excluded  by  Clement  from  the 
Eucharist  ?  No  ;  for  this  would  flagrantly  contradict 
what  he  teaches  elsewhere.  We  have,  in  the  remaining 
passages  cited,  positive  indications  of  his  admission  of 
a  sacrifice  in  a  material  sense.  He  admits  sacrifices  in 
a  strict  as  well  as  in  a  loose  sense.  He  speaks  of 
heretics  using  bread  and  water  in  the  oblation,  and, 
showing  his  reverence  for  the  ruling  of  the  Church, 
speculative  as  was  his  mind,  he  protests  that  this  was 
against  her  canon.  Evidently  he  teaches  an  oblation 
of  bread  and  wine,  which  was  of  such  importance  as  to 
be  a  matter  for  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Coming 
from  a  teacher  who,  owing  to  his  professed  love  of 
the   Discipline   of    the    Secret,    gives    only    obscure 
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suggestions  of  dogmatic  matters,  this  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion, generating  moral  certainty,  that  he  believed  in  a 
visible  and  strict  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist.  Surely,  an 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine  does  not  mean  a  purely  spiri- 
tual sacrifice ;  it  is  a  rite  sufficiently  external.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  this  oblation  may  consist  merely  of  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  and  may  not  be  an  offering  to 
God.  Why,  unless  it  be  a  religious  offering  to  God, 
is  it  of  such  paramount  importance  as  to  be  a  matter 
for  the  ruling  of  the  Church,  a  matter  in  which  heretics 
are  seen  to  openly  break  with  the  Church  ?  The 
"bread  and  wine"  must  be  regarded  as  objective, 
sacrificial  gifts. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Eucharist  is  called  an 
"  oblation "  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  the  eating 
of  a  victim,  offered  and  sacrificed  on  the  Cross,  but 
that  there  is  a  continued  offering  of  the  Christian 
sacrifice. 

That  the  Eucharist,  to  Clement's  mind,  was  a 
sacrifice  with  a  visible  and  external  rite  is 
implied  by  the  passage  where  he  introduces 
Melchisedech.  Melchisedech,  high  priest,  King  of 
Salem,  is  set  down  as  a  type  of  Christ,  King  of 
Peace  or  Salem ;  and  the  giving  of  bread  and  wine 
on  the  part  of  the  former  is  a  type  of  the  Eucharist 
introduced  by  the  Lord.  Does  not  this  imply  that 
the  Eucharist  was  to  Clement's  mind  a  sacrificial 
offering  just  as  was  that  of  Melchisedech,  especially 
since  it  is  known  from  another  passage  that  Clement 
regarded  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine  as  an 
oblation  ?  Always  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
owing  to  his  observance  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret, 
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Clement  may  be  suspected  to  mean  more  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  Another  question  is  what  is  the  object 
offered,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  bread  and  wine " 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  offering  ? 

"  And,"  Clement  writes,  "  the  mixture  of    both — 
of   the    drink   and   of    the    Word — 

The    Object     is    called    Eucharist,    renowned    and 

Sacrificed-  glorious  grace."  Again,  "  For  rest 
assured  He  Himself  also  partook  of 
wine  for  He,  too,  was  man.  And  He  blessed  the 
wine,  saying :  '  Take,  drink,  this  is  My  blood,'  the 
blood  of  the  Word.  He  figuratively  calls  the  Word, 
'  poured  out  for  many  unto  the  remission  of  sins  ' — 
the  holy  stream  of  gladness.  .  .  .  And  that  it 
was  wine  which  was  the  thing  blessed.  He  showed 
again,  when  He  said  to  his  disciples :  '  I  will  not 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  till  I  drink  it  with  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father."  l  Again,  "  Meat  is 
the  mystic  contemplation ;  for  this  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Word,  that  is,  the  comprehension  of  the 
Divine  power  and  essence.  '  Taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  Christ,'  it  is  said.  For  so  He  imparts 
Himself  to  those  who  partake  of  such  food  in  a  more 
spiritual  manner."2 

That  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  to  Clement's 
mind,  included  an  offering  of  the  Word  really  present 
can  be  reasonably  concluded  from  the  passage  first 
quoted.  The  Eucharist,  the  very  oblation  about  which 
we  have  already  learned  from  the  same  Father,  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Word  and  the  drink.  Here  Clement 
cannot  be  allegorising ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak, 

1  Paed.  ii.  2.  ■  Str.  v.  c.  10. 
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for  example,  of  a  mixture  of  mere  doctrine  and  drink. 
There  must  be  question,  rather,  of  the  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  and  Divinity  of  the  Logos. 

While  the  term  "  mixture  "  gives  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  Clement's  accuracy  regarding  the  Real 
Presence,  it  suggests  at  the  same  time  his  inaccuracy 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  The 
mixture  of  the  drink  and  the  Word  naturally  invites 
us  to  think  that  Clement  contemplates  in  the  Eucharist 
a  combination  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  elements  of 
wine  and  water.  It  may  be  said  that  drink,  in  the 
passage,  meant  to  Clement's  mind  the  water  alone, 
which  had  been  mixed  with  the  wine,  and  which  he 
may  have  supposed  to  remain  after  the  wine  itself  was 
converted  into  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  even  this 
over-subtle  interpretation  will  not  absolve  Clement 
from  some  crudity  in  conceiving  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine ;  even  in  this  explanation  there  would  be  con- 
ceived by  Clement  a  mixture  of  the  Word  and  water. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Clement,  specu- 
lative inquirer  as  he  was,  and  living  at  a  time  when 
controversies  about  more  primary  doctrines  postponed 
definite  developments  concerning  certain  aspects  of 
the  Eucharist,  should  have  exhibited  some  inaccuracy 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  Christ  becomes  really 
present  in  the  Sacrament. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  in  some  of  the  last 
passages  cited  he  takes  also  in  an  allegorical  sense 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Interpreting  the  text  about 
the  institution  of  the  Sacrament,  he  states  that  the  Word 
is  typically  called  the  holy  stream  of  gladness.  This 
means  most  probably  that  the  Word  is,  metaphorically 
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speaking,  wine.  Moreover,  in  the  last  passage 
quoted  he  interprets  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  as 
the  food  of  mystical  contemplation.  Here  he  probably 
has  before  his  mind  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  for,  in  another 
context,1  he  expressly  gives  a  metaphorical  sense  to 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  eating  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  an  exclusively  spiritual  sense  is 
concluded  not  merely  from  the  hint  that  mystical  con- 
templation is  the  tasting  of  the  Lord  in  a  "more 
spiritual"  manner,  but  from  the  evident  fact  that  he 
has  spoken  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  mixing  of  the  Word 
and  drink,  which  must  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  object  offered  is  not  said  in  express  words  to  be 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  this  is  implied  in 
his  writings,  not  merely  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 
may  be  concluded  by  his  successors,  but  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  it  probable  that  his  statements 
were  understood  in  his  own  mind  to  mean  an  offering  of 
the  Logos,  if  not  alone,  at  least  amongst  other  things, 
namely,  the  bread  and  wine  ;  for  he  speaks  of  the 
Eucharist  as  an  oblation,  and  understands  the 
Eucharist  to  be  a  mixing  of  the  Logos  and  drink. 

Clement  does  not  give  expression  to  any  thoughts 
concerning  the  objective  propitiatory  value  of  sacrifices. 
"  And  neither  by  sacrifices  nor  offerings,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  by  glory  and  honour,  is  the  Deity  won 
over,  but  He  appears  only  to  excellent  and  good  men 
who  will  never  betray  justice  for  fear  nor  for  great  gifts."2 
'  Consistently  with  Clement's  spiritual  message,  with  his 

iPaed.,  i.  6,  *  8tr  ,  vii.,  3. 
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emphasis  on  the  spiritual  sense  as  the  most  important, 
he  speaks  here  of  a  subjective  propitiation  The  most 
important  matter  is  a  righteous  disposition,  a  stainless 
conscience,  a  good  life.  He  even  discards  the  mere 
paying  of  honour  and  glory  to  God,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  sinner,  is  a  kind  of  flattery  that  does  not  win  over 
God.  Thus  Clement's  religion  is  not  a  religion  of  the 
heart  alone  but  of  the  heart  and  hand — he  requires  a 
good  life.  And  just  as  the  fact  of  Clement's  saying 
that  God  is  not  won  over  by  glory  and  honour  does 
not  exclude  all  value  from  these  actions,  so  too  the 
fact  that  he  says  God  is  not  won  over  by  sacrifices 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  all  value  from  the  objec- 
tive sacrifice  itself.  What  is  stated  is  that  sacrifices 
do  not  of  themselves  put  a  person  in  the  state  of  grace. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  East  and  a  Strict  Sacrifice— (Continued). 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  great  Alexandrian 
theologian,  Origen,  does  but  apply 
Origen.  and  extend  the  main  principles  of  his 
teacher,  Clement,  just  as  the  latter  pro- 
fesses to  be  indebted  for  his  intellectual  system  to  some 
predecessors.  The  philosophical  method,  the  allegoris- 
ing principle  of  exegesis,  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret,  all 
so  familiar  in  Clement's  writings,  meet  us,  like  old  ac- 
quaintances, in  the  pages  of  Origen.  Because  of  the 
undefined  character  of  certain  doctrines  since  made 
clear,  Origen  was  betrayed  into  some  errors.  Some 
baseless  speculations  of  his  singularly  free  mind  were 
not  the  result  of  rashness,  as  is  abundantly  testified  by 
his  consciousness  of  his,  absolutely  speaking,  limited 
theological  researches,1  his  implicit  belief  in  the  clear 
points  of  the  Creed,2  his  reverence  for  Tradition  mani- 
fested in  his  secrecy  about  the  Eucharistic  mysteries. 

Applying  to  Scriptural  exegesis  the  philosophical 
principle  of  Plato  concerning  the  three  elements  in 
man — body,  soul,  and  spirit, — he  distinguished  a 
material,  an  animal,  and  a  spiritual  sense.  In  practice 
a  two-fold  distinction  alone  was  used  by  Origen — the 
material  or  literal,  and  the  spiritual  or  allegorical  sense. 
According  to  him  all  things  in  Scripture  bore  a  hidden, 

■  See:  "  On  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture.'' 
a  Be  Principiis,  Preface. 
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allegorical  sense,  but  some  matters,  even  in  the  Gospels, 
could  not  bear  a  literal  sense,  for,  from  a  close  exami- 
nation even  of  separate  words,  he  thought  he  was 
justified  in  concluding  that  certain  things,  taken  in  the 
literal  sense,  were  impossible  or  irrational.1  Fortu- 
nately he  did  not  apply  the  latter  principle  to  the 
texts  bearing  on  the  Eucharist.  But  he  included  in 
the  Eucharistic  texts  an  allegorical  sense  which  he 
conceived  to  be  higher,  and  apparently,  more  valuable. 
He  asserts  that  "this  Bread  and  Wine  maybe  under- 
stood by  the  simple  people  according  to  the  received 
interpretation  in  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  but  those 
who  have  learned  to  listen  more  closely  will  under- 
stand according  to  the  more  Divine  promise  of  the 
Word  which  nourishes  us  with  the  truth."2  Origen, 
accordingly,  compares  the  Scriptures  to  a  field  contain- 
ing a  hidden  treasure ;  as  the  surface  of  the  field 
contains  all  manners  of  common  grasses,  while  be- 
neath one  might  find  the  more  valuable  deposit  of  gold 
or  jewels,  so  too  was  it  the  business  of  more  pro- 
found minds  to  penetrate  beneath  the  superficial  sense 
to  the  deeper  meaning.  It  was  their  duty  to  see  in  the 
material  type  the  spiritual  antitype.3  But,  it  will  be 
seen,  this  higher  knowledge  did  not  of  necessity  ex- 
clude the  more  simple. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Secret  sometimes  made  Origen 
obscure  when  speaking  in  the  presence  even  of  Church 
congregations,  and  as  his  spoken  homilies  were  after- 
wards printed,  they  exhibit  some  vagueness,  containing 

1  See  "  On  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture." 

2  In  Joann.  Comment  xxxii.  24. 

8  See  :  "  On  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture." 
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merely  a  hint  or  fragment  of  his  whole  doctrine.  He 
says  that  the  more  secret  things  are  passed  over  in  silence 
when  the  hearers  appear  to  be  unsophisticated  and  to 
have  need  of  doctrinal  milk.1  Even  in  those  written 
hints  of  the  Eucharist,  we  can  with  perfect  safety  read 
between  the  lines  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  sacrifice  of 
the  Eucharist. 

"  Again,  Celsus,"  Origen  writes,  "  wishes  us  to  be 

thankful  to  these  demons,  imagining 

Strict  that  we   owe  them  thanks-offerings. 

Sacrifice.       .     .     .     And  we  have  a  symbol  of 

gratitude  to  God  in  the  Bread  which 

we  call  the  Eucharist."  2 

Again,  "  For  you  who  are  joined  to  the  Lord,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  High  Priest,  who  by  His  blood 
has  recovered  for  you  the  grace  of  God,  and  has 
reconciled  you  to  the  Father,  do  not  hold  on  any 
longer  to  the  blood  of  sacrificed  animals,  but  recognise 
the  blood  of  the  Word,  and  hear  Him  saying  :  '  This 
is  My  blood  which  is  shed  for  you  unto  the  remission 
of  sins  ' ;  however,  he  that  is  initiated  knows  already 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Word.  We  do  not  long 
dwell  on  what  is  known  sufficiently  by  those  who 
know  and  cannot  be  explained  to  those  who  do  not 
know."8 

Also,  "  As  for  us  who  return  thanks  to  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  we  eat  the  breads  which  are  offered  with 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  because  we  have  received 
these  breads  which  by  prayer  become    a  holy  body 

i  Contra  Celsum,  iii.  52.  2  Ibid.,  vii.,  57. 

•  Bom.  In  Lcvil,  be,  n.  10. 
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which  sanctifies  those   who    receive    it  with   a   pure 
heart."  *    - 

The  only  difficulty  here  is  to  show  that  Origen 
speaks  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  strict  and 
material  sense.  Now,  in  the  first  passage,  in  the  very 
context  where  his  opponent,  Celsus,  is  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  offering  literal  sacrifices,  Origen  speaks  of 
the  Eucharist  as  also  a  symbol  of  thanksgiving  to  God, 
Who  is  superior  to  angels.  If  we  couple  this  statement 
with  that  in  the  last-quoted  passage,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  Bread  forms  an  offering  of  thanksgiving — a 
thanks-offering.  But,  perhaps,  to  Origen's  allegorising 
mind  it  is  only  a  purely  spiritual  offering  of  prayer  or 
the  like.  That  it  cannot  be  a  purely  spiritual  offering, 
however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Eucharist  is 
called  a  symbol.  What  else  can  a  symbol  be  but  a 
visible,  material  sign  ?  The  Eucharist,  therefore,  is 
not  a  purely  spiritual  but  a  material  and  visible 
offering. 

Besides,  that  Origen  regarded  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacrifice  in  a  literal  and  material  sense  is  clear  from 
the  last-quoted  passage  alone.  He  speaks  of  breads 
offered,  which  became  a  holy  body.  Surely,  breads 
offered  constitute  a  visible,  palpable  offering.  Nor 
could  a  merely  spiritual  offering,  a  subjective  sacrifice, 
a  creation  of  the  mind,  be  said  with  any  propriety  to 
become  a  "  holy  body."  "Holy  body"  is  a  cryptic 
expression  of  Origen  when  influenced  by  the  Discipline 
of  the  Secret,  and  means  the  holy  body  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  remaining  passage,  or  the  second  passage 
above  cited,  Origen  speaks  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
1  In  Levit,  Horn.  13,  p.  176, 
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blood  of  sacrificed  animals,  and,  at  once,  directs  the 
Christian  to  the  blood  of  the  Word,  shed  unto  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Surely,  therefore,  that  blood  is 
sacrificial.  But  where  ?  In  the  Cross  alone, 
or  in  the  Eucharist  also  ?  In  the  Eucharist,  for 
Origen  says  that  the  initiated  know  already  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  while  the  uninitiated  are  to 
be  kept  in  ignorance.  Why  should  the  Discipline  of 
the  Secret  show  its  influence  here,  unless  Origen  is 
speaking  of  the  sacrificial  nature  of  the  real  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  august  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  itself. 
He  has  written  numerous  discourses  on  purely  spiritual 
interpretations,  and  here  he  is  unusually  secret.  The 
only  reasonable  explanation  is  the  one  given. 

Hence,  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist  are  sacrificial 
even  as  early  as  Origen's  epoch.  The  unconsecrated 
bread  is  explicitly  said  to  be  part  of  the  offering  or. 
sacrifice ;  the  Consecrated  Wine  or  blood  of  Christ 
appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  expressly  be- 
lieved by  Origen  to  be  sacrificial  and  to  be  the  term  of 
the  offering.  Lest  it  may  be  said  that  Origen  did  not 
believe  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  blood,  lest  he 
may  be  thought  to  believe  in  pure  symbolism  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  I  shall  consider  what,  in 
other  passages,  is  at  least  implied  as  the  thing  offered. 
"  I  wish,"   Origen  writes,   "  to  admonish  you  with 

examples  drawn  from  your  religion  : 

The  Object      you>  wno  are  wont  to  be  present  at 

Offered.        the  Divine  mysteries  know  how,  when 

you  have  received  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  you  guard  it  with  all  care  and  reverence  lest 
any  smal  1  part  should  fall  therefrom,  lest  some  part  of 
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the  consecrated  gift  should  fall  down.  For  you  believe 
yourself  guilty,  and  rightly  so,  if  any  part  should  fall 
therefrom  through  your;  negligence."1 

Again,  "  we  are  said  to  drink  the  blood  of  Christ, 
not  alone  in  the  rite  of  the  mysteries,1  but  also  when  we 
receive  His  discourses  in  which  consists  life,  just  as  He 
himself  says  :  '  The  words  I  have  spoken  are  spirit  and 
life."'3 

But  he  writes  :  "  That  bread  with  which  the  Divine 
Word  declared  His  body  to  be  identical  is  the  word 
nourishing  souls,  the  word  proceeding  from  the  Divine 
Word,  and  the  bread  proceeding  from  the  Heavenly 
Bread.  .  .  And  the  drink  with  which  the  Divine  Word 
declared  His  blood  to  be  identical,  is  the  word  which 
saturates  and  wonderfully  inebriates  the  hearts  of  the 
drinkers.  .  .  .  For  the  Divine  Word  did  not  declare 
His  body  to  be  that  visible  bread  which  he  held  in  His 
hands,  but  (He  declared  it  to  be  rather)  the  word  in 
whose  mystery  that  bread  was  to  be  broken.  Nor  did 
He  declare  His  blood  to  be  that  visible  drink,  but 
(rather)  the  word  in  whose  mystery  that  drink  was  to 
be  poured  out.  For  what  else  can  the  body  or  blood 
of  the  Divine  Word  be  but  the  word  that  nourishes 
and  the  word  that  gladdens  the  heart."  4 

1  In  Exod.  Horn.  xiii.  3,         2Non  solum  sacramentorum  ritu. 

3  In  Num,  Horn,  xt,  N.  9.  See  also  Horn,  xvi, 

4  Panis  iste  quern  Deus  Verbum  corpus  suum  esse  fatetur,  verburu 
est  nutritorium  animarum,  verbum  de  Deo  Verbo  procedens,  et  pan :1s 
de  pane  coelesti.  .  .  Et  potus  quern  Deus  Verbum  sanguinem 
suum  fatetur, verbum  est  potans  et  inebrians  praeclare  cordabibentiurr.. 
.  .  .  Non  enim  panem  ilium  visibilem  quern  tenebat  in  manibus, 
corpus  suum  dicebat  Deus  Verbum,  sed  verbum  in  cujus  mysterio 
fuerat  panis  ille  fraugendus.  Nee  potum  ilium  visibilem  sanguimem 
suum  dicebat,  sed  verbum  in  cujus  mysterio  potus  ille  fuerat  effun- 
dendus.  Nam  corpus  Dei  Verbiaut  ^sanguis,  quid  aliud  esse  potest 
nisi  verbum  quod  nutrit  et  verbum  "quod  laetificat  cor.  {In  Mat . 
Comment   Series  85). 
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It  will  be  made  clear  from  a  close  examination  of 
these  passages  of  Origen  that  his  exegesis  of  the 
Eucharistic  texts  included  a  literal  as  well  as  an 
allegorical  interpretation,  that  he  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  Eucharist  a  realist  as  well  as  a  symbolist.  It  will 
be  also  remembered  how,  in  a  passage  quoted  much 
earlier,  he  declared  the  offered  breads  to  be  a  "  holy 
body."  How  can  this  "holy  body''  be  taken  in  a 
merely  spiritual  signification  ?  In  the  present  texts 
Origen  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the  faithful,  how  they 
prevent  with  all  scrupulousness  and  reverence  any  part 
of  the  consecrated  gift  from  falling  to  the  ground . 
Origen  does  not  merely  mention  their  faith  ;  he  en- 
dorses it,  saying  that  they  rightly  believe  in  their 
positive  guiltiness,  if  a  particle  falls  through  negli- 
gence. If  there  is  no  Real  Presence,  if  the  Eucharist 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  purely  symbolic  sense,  why  such 
scrupulousness  concerning  this  pure  symbol  ?  Why 
a  sense  of  guilt  in  the  case  of  irreverence  towards  a 
particle  ? 

It  has  been  already  remarked  how  Origen  pauses, 
and  becomes  silent  concerning  certain  aspects  of  the 
Eucharist,  though  he  is  diffuse  in  speaking  of  its 
symbolic  interpretation,  for  example,  in  the  sense  of 
doctrine.  Why  should  there  be  this  observance  of  the 
Discipline  of  the  Secret,  unless  there  was  a  literal 
acceptation  of  the  Eucharist,  which  might  be  exposed 
to  profanation  ? 

Accordingly,  Origen,  in  the  second  passage  quoted, 
shows  expressly  that  he  includes  the  literal  accepta- 
tion;  he  says  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  drunk  not 
merely  in    the   sacramental  rite,  but  also  when  His 
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doctrine  is  received.  There  is  a  drinking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  not  merely  mental  but  corporal. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  from  the  third  passage 
quoted,  that  he  speaks  exclusively  of  the  symbolical 
sense  of  the  Eucharist,  that  he  declares  that  Christ 
did  not  equate  His  body  with  the  visible  bread 
which  He  held  in  His  hands  :  Nan  enim  pattern 
ilium  visibilem  quern  tenebat  in  manibus  corpus  suum 
dicebat  Deus  Verbum.  Before  we  can  intelligently 
solve  this  apparent  contradiction  in  Origen — his  in- 
clusion of  the  literal  sense  in  one  place  and  his 
apparent  exclusion  of  it  in  another — we  must  state 
that  Origen  was  so  far  inaccurate  as  to  believe 
in  the  remaining  of  the  bread  after  the  Consecration. 
He  says  that  "  even  the  food  consecrated  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  according  to  its  material  ele- 
ment, goes  into  the  belly  and  is  cast  into  the  privy."  l 
Here  Origen  cannot  reasonably  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  species  or  material  appearances  of  the 
Sacrament.  For  how  could  appearances  be  cast  into 
the  privy  ?  You  may  say  that  it  is  a  new  substance 
supervening  which  is  cast  forth.  But  Origen  does  not 
give  so  neat  a  distinction,  but  speaks  of  the  material 
element  of  the  consecrated  food  as  completely  following 
the  ordinary  process  of  digestion. 

Now,  in  the  difficult  passage  quoted,  Origen  is  com- 
menting on  the  very  texts  dealing  with  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist.  He  conceived,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  bread  as  remaining  after  the  Con- 
secration. If  this  is  remembered,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Origen,  then,  says  that  Christ  did  not  declare  His  body 

\  Libri  in  Matt.  M,  P.  G.  t  xiii,,  col.  949,  note  37. 
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to  be  visible,  substantial  bread,  which  He  held  in  His 
hands.  What  then  ?  He  declared  it  to  be  the  word 
proceeding  from  the  Divine  Word,  or  doctrine.  He 
declared  His  body  to  be  this  metaphorical  bread.  He 
declared  His  blood  to  be,  not  the  visible  substantial 
wine,  but  the  doctrine  which  gladdens  the 
heart.  Origen  is  but  repeating  the  teaching  of  his 
master,  Clement,  who  has  been  quoted  as  declaring, 
even  in  a  passage  devoted  to  the  Eucharist,  that  the 
word  is  metaphorically  wine  or  the  holy  stream  of 
gladness.1 

We  are  justified  in  construing  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  as  subjects  and  not  the  predicates  of  the  clause. 
For  the  Latin  sentence  last  quoted  will  show  plainly 
that  these  are  meant  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  discourse. 
It  is  only  if  bread  were  the  subject  and  the  body  of 
Christ  the  predicate,  it  is  only  if  it  were  meant  that 
Christ  did  not  declare  the  visible  bread  to  be  His  body 
— it  is  only  then  there  would  be  a  serious  difficulty 
against  the  Real  Presence  ;  only  then,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  could  it  be  said  that  Origen  here  speaks  of 
the  Eucharist  in  an  exclusively  symbolical  sense. 
But  such  a  mode  of  translating  the  text  of  Origen,  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us  in  Latin,  is  seen  to  be  inad- 
missible. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Origen  is^singularly  explicit  about 
one  effect  of  this  oblation  containing  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ — its  propitiatory  effect.  His  develop- 
ment of  this  aspect  of  the  Eucharist  is  an  added  proof 
of  his  belief  in  its  sacrificial  character.  Other  writers, 
before  his  time,  may  express  themselves  merely  on  the 

1  PaedMi.  2. 
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propitiatory  effect  wrought  by  subjective  dispositions, 
for  example,  by  prayer  and  a  good  life.  Irenaeus, 
for  instance,  may  only  say  that  the  mind  of  the  giver 
hallows  the  gift.  But  it  is  a  special  development  in 
Origen's  teaching — his  giving  a  propitiatory  value  to 
the  objective  Eucharistic  commemoration. 

"  But  if  these  things  (the  twelve  loaves  of  proposi- 
tion) "    he  writes,    "  are  referred   to 

Propitiatory    their  great  mystic  signification,  you 
Effect   of   the  will   find  that    that    commemoration 
Sacrifice,       (mystically  understood)  has  the  effect 
of  a    mighty   propitiation.      If   you 
return  to  that  Bread  which  comes  down  from  heaven  and 
gives  life    to  this  world :  that  Bread  of  Proposition, 
which  God  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  in   His   blood 
through  faith  ;  and  if  you  look  to  that  commemoration, 
about  which  the  Lord  says  :  '  Do  this  in  commemora- 
tion of  Me,'  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  only  comme- 
moration which  makes  God  propitious  to  men.       If 
therefore  you  recall  more  intently  the  Church  mysteries 
you  will  see  in  what  is  written  by  the  Law  an  image 
formed  beforehand  of  the  future  truth.  But  about  these 
things  we  must  not  discourse  further,  since  the  matter 
can  be  understood  by  a  mere  mention  thereof."  l 

Origen,  in  the  context,  proposes  to  give  the  anti- 
type of  the  twelve  shewbreads,  or  loaves  of  proposition, 
mentioned  in  Leviticus.2  These  breads,  which  were 
ordered  to  be  set  forth  on  a  most  clean  table,  which  were 
called  a  commemoration  of  the  "  oblation  of  the  Lord," 
which  were  to  be  renewed  every  Sabbath,  which  were 
received  from  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  an 

1  In  Levit.  Horn.  xiii.  3.  2  Ch,  xxiv. 
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"  everlasting  covenant,"  which  were  eaten  only  in  the 
Holy  Place,  and  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  alone,  which 
were  called  the  most  holy  of  the  sacrifices — these,  it 
can  be  seen,  had  many  aspects  which  rightly  recalled 
to  Origen's  mind  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

He  represented  their  literal  meaning  as  compara- 
tively insignificant.  But  taken  in  the  mystic  sense, 
they,  or  rather  their  antitype,  must  be  held  to  have 
the  effect  of  an  "  immense  propitiation."  The  antitype, 
however,  is  a  rather  multiple  object  :  it  is  the  Bread 
which  comes  down  from  heaven  and  gives  the  life  of 
grace  to  the  world  (note  the  pr  esent  tense  suggesting 
the  continued  descent  in  the  Eucharist) ;  it  is  the 
Bread  which  God  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  in  His 
blood,  evidently  on  the  Cross ;  it  is  the  commemo- 
rative act  which  was  ordered  by  the  words  :  "  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  Me." 

In  the  description  of  the  antitype,  the  mention  of 
the  commemoration  contained  in  the  Eucharist,  imme- 
diately after  the  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
suggests  at  once  to  any  careful  observer  that  Origen 
regarded  the  Eucharist  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
offering  on  Calvary,  as,  to  use  St.  Paul's  word,  "a 
showing  forth  of  the  death  of  the  Lord."  1 

Speaking  of  the  Eucharist,  he  says  that  this  mystery, 
the  objective  thing,  namely,  is  the  only  commemora- 
tion which  makes  God  propitious  to  humanity.  But, 
surely,  he  must  not  be  forgetting  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  to  which  he  had  just  referred.  Was  not  that, 
too,  an  extraordinary  work  of  propitiation  ?  Yes,  but 
it  was  not  a  commemoration,  and  its  atoning  efficacy, 
therefore,  is  not  excluded. 

1 1.  Cor,  xi. 
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Origen  is  not  new  in  the  development  of  the  idea 
that  the  Eucharist  is  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross.  But  he  was  new  in  explicitly  mention- 
ing the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Consecrated  Ele- 
ments, of  the  Saviour's  body  and  blood  really  present, 
as  I  endeavoured  to  show  already.  His  singular 
service  in,  at  least,  the  expression  of  the  doctrine  is 
his  teaching  that  the  objective  Eucharistic  commemo- 
ration was  propitiatory,  was,  indeed,  the  propitiatory 
instrument  par  excellence.  These  teachings  that  there 
is  an  offering  of  the  Divine  Victim  really  present,  that 
the  Eucharist  is  a  representation  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  it  has  a  propitiatory  effect,  that  it  is  a 
strict  sacrifice,  contain  the  essence  of  the  present-day 
Catholic  definitions  on  the  Mass. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  West  and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

The  doctrine  of  Tertullian  regarding  the  sacrifice  of 
the   Eucharist   is,  in   some   respects, 
Tertullian.     parallel  to  that  of  the  great  Alexandrian 
teachers.     His  teaching  shows  many- 
traces  of  the  allegorical  system  of  exegesis,  but  he  is 
careful  to  point  out,  in  opposition  to  Origen,  that  not 
all  texts  of  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  symbolically.1 
His  practical  sense  as  a  former  advocate,  his  insistence 
on  facts,  preserved  him  from  allegorising  about  every- 
thing, and,  from  this  standpoint,  his  writings  do  not 
exhibit  the  obscurity  of  extreme  allegorists. 

Like  that  of  the  Alexandrians,  his  teaching  on  the 
Eucharist  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  Discipline 
of  the  Secret.  "  What  is  holy,  must  not  be  thrown  to 
the  dogs,"2  "  silence  is  due  to  the  sacred  mysteries  " 3 — 
these  are  Tertullian's  guiding  principles,  and  compel 
us  to  believe  that  he  means  more  than  he  expresses, 
that  he  is  economic  of  the  Christian  truth.  Unlike  the 
case  of  the  Alexandrians,  however,  his  Eucharistic 
doctrine  remained  unaffected  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
day.  In  this  respect  he  adopts  the  attitude  of  Irenaeus ; 
he  knew  philosophy,  but  did  not  believe  in  its  value ; 
he  was  probably  inspired  with  this  disgust  by  Gnostic 
philosophy,  which  had   evolved    into   a   labyrinth  of 

1  Be  Resurrect.  Carnis,  xx.        2  De  Praescript.,  41.         *  Apd.  7. 
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fantastic  speculations.  The  result  was  that  he  con- 
sidered philosophers  absolutely,  as  the  patriarchs  of 
the  heretics,1  and  conceived  as  preposterous  any 
alliance  between  the  Academy  and  the  Church.2 

Unfortunately,  his  sympathy  for  a  severe  form  of 
spirituality  having  tempted  him  to  give  the  last  half 
of  his  life  to  the  visionary  Montanists,  his  great  powers, 
his  crushing  irony,  his  terse  epigrammatic  style,  his 
logical  mind,  and  his  vehement  genius,  were  all 
directed  against  the  more  benign  doctrines  of  his 
former  Church,  but  the  change  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  his  Catholic  ideas  on  the  Eucharist,  except 
that  it  may  possibly  have  rendered  them  unduly 
spiritual.  His  spiritual  bias  will  be  recognised  in 
passages  concerning  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 
"  The  prophecy  of  Malachy,"  he  writes  when  a 
Montanist,  "will  bear  the  same 
Character  of  import  ...  In  every  place  there 
the  Sacrifice,  is  offered  to  My  name  a  clean  sacrifice, 
namely  {scilicet)  the  offering  of  glory 
and  blessing  and  praise  and  hymns."  3  Again,  even 
when  a  Catholic  he  says  :  "  This  (namely,  prayer)  is  the 
spiritual  victim  which  destroyed  the  former  sacrifices. 
Wherefore,  He  saith,  the  multitude  of  your  sacri- 
fices ?  .  .  .  Who  sought  them  at  your  hands  ? 
What  God  sought,  the  Gospel  teaches  ;  there  will  come 
a  time  when  the  true  worshipper  will  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth  .  .  .  We  are  the  true 
worshippers  who,  praying  in  spirit,  sacrifice  in  spirit 
the  prayer  that  is  proper  and  acceptable  to  God."  4 

1  Adv.  Hermog.,  c.  8.  2  De  Praescript.,  vii. 

"Adv.  Marcion,  Hi.  22,  Montanist. 
4  De  Oratione,  xxvii.,  Catholic. 
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But  he  also  writes  :  "  Mithra  celebrates  also  the 
oblation  of  bread."  l  Again,  "  Similarly  on  the  fast 
days  also  many  think  they  ought  not  participate  in  the 
prayers  of  the  sacrifices,  lest  their  fast  might  be  broken 
on  receiving  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Does  the  Eucharist, 
then,  break  up  the  devout  service  of  God  ?  Does  it 
not  rather  bind  this  service  with  a  new  bond  to  God  ? 
Will  not  your  fast  be  more  solemn  if  you  stand  at  the 
altar  of  God  ?  When  you  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord  and  reserve  it,  you  place  in  security  both  the 
participation  in  the  sacrifice  and  the  fulfilment  of 
duty."  8 

Once  more,  "  But  was  it  not  because  He  had  to  be 
'led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  and  because,  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearer  is  dumb,  so  was  He  not  to 
open  His  mouth,'  that  He  so  intensely  wished  (in  eating 
the  Pasch)  to  accomplish  the  symbol  of  His  own 
redeeming  blood  ?"  3 

Since  the  use  of  the  word  "offering"  or  "sacrifice" 
by  Tertullian  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  sacrifice  in 
the  strict  sense,  it  is  well  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  his  sacrificial  terminology — which  is  not  less  difficult 
to  grasp  than  other  portions  of  his  extended  vocabulary. 
With  Tertullian,  "offering"  and  "to  offer"  (oblatio 
and  offer  re)  often  have  reference  to  prayer : 4  some- 
times they  refer  to  the  whole  Eucharistic  function ;  5 
sometimes  they  mean  sacrifice  in  the  strictest  sense.  6 

1  Be  Praescript.y  xv.  2  Be  Oratione,  xix.,  Catholic. 

1  Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  40,  Montanist. 

4  fit  offcres  pro  duabus.  Be  Exhort  Cast,  c.  ii.,  Mont.  Pro  qua 
©blationes  annuas  reddis.  Ibid,  fit  oflert  annuis  diebus  dormitionis 
ejus.  Be  Monog.,  c.  10. 

*  Quod  matriinouium  Ecclesia  conciliat  et  connrmat  oblatio.  Ad  Ux 
ii.  8,  Mont. 

"  Nou  permittitur  mulieri  .  .  .  nee  tinguere  nee  offerre,  nedum 
sacerdotalis  officii  eortem  viudicare.  Be  Virg.  Velandi*,c  9,  Mout. 
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The  word  "  sacrifice"  (sacrifidum)  means  generally 
prayer  ; x  sometimes  works  of  mortification  ; '2  some- 
times, as  will  be  shown,  sacrifice  in  the  strictest  sense.  a 
The  verb,  to  sacrifice  {Sacrificare),  means  to  pray  ;  4  or 
to  perform  the  pagan  act  of  sacrifice.  He  says  : — "We 
(Christians)  do  not  sacrifice."  5  In  excluding  the  act  of 
sacrificing,  Tertullian  resembles  Athenagoras  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  means  only  the  pagan 
kind  of  sacrificing. 

Some  of  the  citations  above  show  that  Tertullian  *s 
teaching  is  uniform  with  that  of  writers  previously 
considered  in  expressing  a  spiritual  idea  of  sacrifice. 
Viewing  the  Eucharist  as  a  whole — its  subjective  as 
well  as  its  objective  side,  the  prayers  associated  with 
it  as  well  as  the  mystery  itself — the  spiritual  aspect 
could  well  be  predominant  in  his  mind.  But  was  his 
idea  of  sacrifice  purely  spiritual  ?  From  the  other 
passages  quoted  it  can  be  deduced  that,  although 
Tertullian  does  not  expressly  treat  the  question,  his 
language  implied  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 
Very  probably,  these  passages  implied  the  doctrine 
even  to  himself.  Speaking  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithra, 
he  says  that  therein  the  devil  imitated  the  Christian 
Sacraments, — its  Baptism,  its  signing  the  forehead  at 
Confirmation, — and    in   this  context,  amongst   these 

1  Etascendet  sacrificium  tuum  libera  fronte.  Be  Exhort  Cast.,  c.  11, 
Mont.  Sacrificum  mundum,  gloria  scilicet  relatio.  Adv.  Marc.  iii. 
22,  Mont.     Sacrificium  offertur.    Be  Cultu  Fern.  ii.  11. 

2  Be  Pat.  xii.,  Catholic. 

s  Orationibus  sacrificiorum.  Be  Oratione,  19,  Catholic 
4Sacrificamus     .     .     .      sed  quomodo  praecepit  Deus  pura  prece 

ad  Scap.  ii. 

5  Non   sacrificamus    quia    non    possumus    coenam    Dei    edere   et 

daemoniorum.  Be  Spectaculis,  c.  13,  Cath. 
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great  mysteries,  he  mentions  the  pagan  imitation  also 
of  the  offering  of  bread.  The  offering  of  bread  must 
be  to  Tertullian's  mind  a  great  religious  act,  an 
offering  to  God,  a  sacrifice.  But  how  can  an  offering  of 
Bread  to  God  be  denominated  a  sacrifice  of  mere  prayer  ? 
How  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  subjective  sacrifice  ?  How 
can  it  be  called  anything  but  a  sacrifice  implying  an 
external  rite,  a  strict  sacrifice  ?  The  Eucharist,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  mere  meal ;  it  is  an  august  offering  of 
Bread  in  a  religious  rite.  After  this  clear  reference  to 
the  external  character  of  the  sacrifice,  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  to  the  insinuation  in  the  next  passage  in  the 
evidence,  where  Tertullian  associates  the  Eucharist 
with  standing  at  God's  altar. 

In  the  last  passage  above  quoted,  there  is  a  hint 
that  Tertullian  regarded  this  external  sacrifice  as  a 
symbol  of  Christ's  redeeming  blood  on  the  Cross,  as, 
in  other  words,  a  representation  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary.  The  Passover,  which  Christ  also  observed,  was 
a  symbol  of  the  redeeming  blood  shed  on  the  Cross,  and, 
surely,  Tertullian  would  extend  this  symbolism  to  the 
Christian  continuation  of  the  same  feast.  But  to 
say  in  this  manner  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  symbol  of 
another  sacrifice,  does  not  imply  that  it  is  not  a 
sacrifice  viewed  in  itself.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
Passover  was  a  symbol  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
prevent  it  from  being  a  true  sacrifice  ?  Does  the  fact 
that  several  Jewish  sacrifices  were  shadows  of  the 
future  one  on  Calvary  prevent  them  from  being  in 
themselves  strict  sacrifices  ? 
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**  Even  the  apostate  will  recover  his  former  garment 
— the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
Mystic  and  will  obtain  anew  the  ring — the 
Destruction-  seal  of  Baptism — and  Christ  will  be 
slain  again  for  him."  x  Here  there  is 
a  strong  suggestion  of  mystic  destruction  in  the 
Eucharist.  Tertullian,  now  a  Montanist,  is  vehemently 
contending  that  adultery  and  apostacy  are  not  remissible 
by  the  Church.  He  holds  that  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  is  not  to  be  utilised  in  defence  of  the 
more  benign  doctrine.  But  he  ironically  states  his 
opponents'  case.  Even  an  apostate,  like  the 
returned  prodigal,  will  receive  in  the  Eucharist  the 
Saviour  slain  like  the  fatted  calf  of  the  parable — for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  Christ  will  be 
slain  again  for  him.'"2  That  this  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation will  be  proved  from  an  altogether  parallel  passage, 
closely  following  the  last  sentence.  "  The  Gentile," 
says  Tertullian,  applying  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  to  grievous  sinners, 
"  receives  his  former  garment,  the  state,  namely,  which 
the  transgression  of  Adam  had  forfeited ;  he  receives 
then  for  the  first  time  the  ring  by  which,  after  being 
interrogated,  he  seals  the  covenant  of  faith,  and  he 
then  consumes  the  rich  food  of  the  Lord's  body, 
namely,  the  Eucharist." 3  The  "  consuming  of  the 
Eucharist "  is  parallel  to  the  previous  phrase — "  Christ 
will  be  again  slain  for  him."  Tertullian  is  referring  to 
the  custom  of  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist  after 
Baptism.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Tertullian  means 
Christ   was   slain  on  the   Cross   and  is  eaten  in  the 

1  De  Pud.  c  9.         2  Rur  sus  illi  mactabitur  Christus,       J  Ibid, 
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Eucharist — his  phrase  is,  u  Christ  willbz  slain,"  *.*.,  in 
the  Eucharist.  Hence,  Tertullian  calls  a  celebration 
of  this  sacrament  a  slaying,  in  some  sense,  of  Christ. 
He  cannot  mean  a  physical  and  bloody  destruction. 
His  phrase  resembles  the  more  modern  Catholic  theory 
that  Christ  is  slain  by  the  mystic  sword  of  the  Con- 
secration. 

I  have  translated  Tertullian's  word  mactare,  "slay- 
ing," for  this  is  suggested  by  the  parallel  expression 
about  the  slaying  of  the  fatted  calf  of  the  parable.  If 
it  had  another  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  "  sacrificing,'' 
then  it  would  mean  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrificing 
of  Christ. 

Tertullian,  outside  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
passage  concerning  mystic  destruction,  does  not  say 
explicitly  that  this  sacrifice  is  an  offering  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  but  he  contains  the  premises  for  this 
conclusion — whether  he  drew  it  himself  or  not — since 
he  believed  in  a  solemn  offering  of  Bread,  and  since,  as 
will  now  be  shown,  he  is  a  believer  in  the  Real  Presence. 

"  The  flesh,"  he  writes,  "  feeds  on  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  likewise 

The  Object  might  fatten  on  its  God.  When  they 
Offered.  are  united  in  their  service,  they  cannot 
be  separated  in  their  recompense. 
These  sacrifices,  moreover,  which  are  acceptable  to 
God — I  mean  conflicts  of  the  soul,  fastings  and 
abstinences,  and  the  humiliations  which  are  annexed 
to  such  duty — it  is  the  flesh  which  offers  again  and 
again  to  its  own  special  detriment.'' x  Again,  "if  a 
portion  of  our  Chalice  or  of  our   Bread   should  fall  to 

1  De  Resurrect.  Carnis,  viii.  Montanist. 
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the  ground,  we  bear  it  with  anxiety." *  But  he  writes 
symbolically :  "  Having  taken  the  bread  and  given  it 
to  His  disciples,  He  made  it  His  own  body,  by  saying, 
this  is  My  body,  that  is,  the  figure  of  My  body." 2 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  but 
that  Tertullian  is  a  realist  in  treating  of  the  Eucharist. 
It  is  the  flesh  which  is  here  said  to  feed  on  the  body 
of  Christ.  We  might  be  able  to,  at  least,  conceive  the 
soul  feeding  on  the  body  of  Christ  in  some  spiritual 
and  symbolic  sense.  But  the  flesh — this  cannot  feed  on 
a  phantom.  The  phrase  must  suppose  the  body  of 
Christ  substantially  present.  Tertullian,  indeed,  does 
not  teach  realism  in  an  exclusive  sense.  The  last 
citation  shows  that  he  includes  a  symbolic  sense ;  the 
bread  is  a  figure  of  Christ's  body.  Arguing  against 
Marcion  in  this  passage,  Tertullian  is  anxious  to  dwell 
on  the  different  figures  of  Christ's  body  in  order 
to  show  fully  its  reality.  For  there  could  be  no 
figure  without  a  reality ;  there  could  be  no  shadow 
without  a  substance.  The  best  reconciliation  of  Ter- 
tullian's  undoubtedly  symbolic  and  realistic  passages 
is  suggested  by  the  plain  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church 
to-day  can  profess  uncompromising  realism,  and  yet 
call  the  species  sacramental  symbols.  A  certain  amount 
of  symbolism  does  not  exclude  realism  in  the  one  case  ; 
it  need  not  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Tertullian, 
also,  we  may  boldly  admit  a  symbolic  interpretation 
for  some  of  his  Eucharistic  passages.  He  says  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  that  bread  is  the  figure  of  the 

1  De  Corona  3, 

2  Corpus  ilium  suum  fecit,  dicendo,  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  id  est, 
figura  corporis  mei.   Adv.  Marc,  iv.  40. 

F 
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Saviour's  body,  that  His  body  is  metaphorically  bread, 
a  statement  which  will  recall  the  teaching  of  Clement 
and  of  Origen.  It  is  in  the  light  of  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation that  we  can  best  understand  passages  which, 
at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  imply  the  theory  of 
Impanation,  such  as,  that  His  body  is  conceived 
(symbolically)  to  be  in  bread, 1  that  Christ  mysteriously 
figured  His  blood  in  wine.  2 

It  remains  to  investigate  whether  Tertullian  attri- 
buted the  propitiatory  effect  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
to  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Divine 
Victim,  or  to  the  prayer  associated  with  the  sacrifice. 
His  teaching  in  this  matter  will  be  found  imperfect. 
"The  Sacrament    of    the    Eucharist,"    he   writes, 

"  which  was  commanded  by  the  Lord 

Effect  of  the    to  be  received  by  all   at   meal-time, 

Sacrifice.       we  take  in  our  meetings  before  dawn 

and  from  the  hands  of  none  except  the 
presidents  ;  we  make  offerings  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  for 
their  anniversaries."  3  Again,  "  For  his  (the  husband's) 
soul  (the  wife)  prays,  and,  meantime,  begs  refreshment 
for  him  .  .  .  and  makes  an  offering  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  decease."  4  Tertullian  attributes  a  propitiatory 
effect  to  works  of  mortification  in  general.6  He  does 
not  express  whether  he  attributes  this  atoning  effect 
to  the  Eucharist,  in  a  more  special  sense,  whether  he 

1  Corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetur,  hoc  est  corpus  meum.   De  Orat.  ft. 

2  Sanguinem  in  vino  consecravit.  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  40.  Vinum  in 
sanguinis  sui  memoriam  consecravit.  De  Anima  c.  17. 

■  De  Corna,  3. 

4  Pro  anima  ejus  orat  et  refrigerium  interim  adpostul&t  .  .  .  et 
offert  anuuis  diebus  dormitionis  ejus.  De  Monogamia,  c.  10. 

6  Afflictatio  carnis,  hostia  Domino  placatoiia.  llaec  aures  Christ! 
Dei  aperit,  severitatem  dispergit,  clemeutiam  elicit.  De  Pat.  c. 
13,  Cath. 
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attributes  it  not  to  the  subjective  dispositions  but,  after 
the  manner  of  Origen,  to  the  objective  institution. 
The  reference  to  the  anniversary  offerings,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
insinuates  that  Tertullian  taught  an  anniversary  offer- 
ing of  the  Eucharist  itself  in  behalf  of  the  dead.  The 
words,  "  in  behalf  of/'  do  not  necessarily  mean  more 
than  that  the  offering  was  made  in  honour  of  the 
martyred  dead  on  their  anniversaries.  But  we  can  take 
it  that  it  was  offered  also  for  "refreshment"  for  other 
classes  of  deceased  persons.  Thus,  the  widow,  in  the 
last  passage,  begs  for  refreshment  for  the  deceased 
husband,  and  although  her  offering  was  mainly  one  of 
prayer,  we  may  presume  that  a  petition  was  made  also 
in  the  offering  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread,  in  behalf  of 
souls  needing  refreshment. 

Another  Western  writer  who  gives  in  some  respects 

exceptionally  clear  testimony  concern- 
Hippolytus  ing  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is 
of  Rome.       Hippolytus    of    Rome    (f  235    A.D.) 

His  history  is  somewhat  mysterious, 
and  he  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  having  been 
the  head  of  a  schism,  the  rival  of  Pope  Callistus,  and 
so  the  first  anti-Pope.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  wrote 
the  work  known  as  the  Philosophoumena,  some  of  his 
teachings  aroused  much  criticism  ;  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  he  was  accused  by  Callistus  of  Ditheism.1  But 
his  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  will  be  found  to  be  in 
harmony  with  that  of  other  writers  of  this  age.  His 
sharing  in  the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the  day  shows 
how   the    Alexandrian  and   Oriental    methods   were 

1  Philosophoum.  ix.  12, 
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common  to  Rome,  which  is  but  natural  since 
Hippolytus  made  use  of  Greek,  the  common  literary 
language  of  the  time.  But  any  reasonable  person  will 
declare  that  his  symbolism  did  not  prevent  him  from 
teaching  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 

"  If  the  Anti-Christ  appears,"  he  writes,  "the  food 
and  drink    offering  is  removed,  which 
Strict  already    is   offered   to    God    by    the 

Sacrifice.       Gentiles  in  all  parts.1     Again,  "  Wis- 
dom has  set  up  her  table,  the  promised 
knowledge  of  the    Holy  Trinity,  and   His  venerable 
immaculate  body  and  blood   which  are  daily  provided 
on  the  mystical  and  Divine  table,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
sacrificed  in  commemoration  of  that  ever  memorable 
and  first   table  of  the  mysterious   Divine   Supper."2 
"  The  food  and  drink  offering  "  in  the  first  passage 
plainly  implies  a  visible  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  Gentiles,"  corresponding 
to  the  minchah  or  wheat  offering  of  Malachy.     In  the 
other  passage  there  is  the  valuable  and  explicit  state- 
ment that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  sacrificed 
in  remembrance  of  the  Last  Supper.     Here  we  have 
a   statement   of   the    greatest    importance,   that   the 
Eucharist,  which  alone  is  the  authorised  token  of  the 
Last   Supper,    involves    a    sacrifice    of    this    august 
character.     But  it  may  be  said  that  this  expression  of 
Hippolytus  is  metaphorical.     Now  Hippolytus  speaks 
here  of  three  tables.     It  is  true  that  he  takes  the  first 
table  in  a  metaphorical  sense  and  makes  it  mean  the 

1  dpBrjcreTai   Ovcrta   ko.1  anrovSr)  rj   vvv    .    .    .    7rpoa-(f>epoaivrj, 
Fragm.  in  Dan.  I,  22.    Migne  Gr.,  10. 

2  (rCj/xa     /ecu    cu/xa,    onrep    ev  ti}  p.vcrriKrj   Kal   Beiq.   rpairk^q 
ko.0'   €K<i(rTrjv  €7TLT€\ovvTat   6v6{X€va.  Fragm.  in  Prov.  ix.,  1. 
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Holy  Trinity.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  other  two  tables  mentioned  are  to  be  taken  meta- 
phorically. The  only  reasonable  sense  which  can  be 
attributed  to  them  is  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  sacrificed  on  the  real  Eucharistic  table  in 
memory  of  the  Last  Supper  also  connected  with  a  real 
table.  If  Hippolytus  uses  metaphor  and  symbolism 
in  speaking  of  the  first  table,  he  does  not  do  so  in 
treating  of  the  others.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  which  are  provided  on 
a  real  Eucharistic  table,  are  themselves  mere  metaphors  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  sacrificing  of  these 
concrete  objects,  really  present,  is  also  a  mere  meta- 
phor ?  Such  a  conclusion  is  positively  excluded,  since, 
as  we  know  from  the  previous  passage  discussed, 
Hippolytus  considered  the  Eucharist  as  a  visible 
u  food  and  drink  sacrifice." 

The  sanctity  attached  by  Hippolytus  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic table  is  suggestive.  It  is  a  mysterious  and  Divine 
table.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  Hippolytus  does  not 
here  call  the  sacrificing  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
a  commemoration  of  the  Cross,  but  of  the  Last 
Supper. 

Hippolytus  attributes  a  propitiatory  effect,  not 
merely  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  but  to  the  eating 
of  the  Sacrificial  Elements — Christ's  flesh  and  blood. 
"  Come  eat  My  bread  and  drink  the  wine  I  have  mixed 
for  you.  He  gave  His  Divine  flesh  and  His  blood  to 
be  eaten  and  drunk  unto  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'' l 

1  Fragm.  in  Proverb,  ix.  I . 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  West  and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice— 
(Continued). 

The  testimony  of  previous  writers  is  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  doctrine  of  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Cyprian,    the    martyred    bishop    of     Carthage 
(flourished  248  A.D.).     The  allegorical 
statements  of  Hippolytus  may  be  somewhat  mysterious, 
but  there   is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  understanding 
St.  Cyprian.     Not  that  he  failed  to  allegorise  ;  in  this 
respect  his  doctrine  is  found  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  our  period  ;  he,  too,  was  in  constant 
search  for  the  deeper,  symbolical  meanings  of  the  Old 
Testament ;    he  symbolised,  to  some  extent,  concern- 
ing the  Eucharist  itself,  as   Catholics  do  even  at  the 
present  day,  when  they  call  the  Eucharistic  accidents 
by  the  name  of  sacramental  symbols. 

For  the  historian,  the  most  invaluable  characteristic 
of  his  Eucharistic  doctrine  is  that  it  is  purely  conser- 
vative. With  Cyprian  there  is  no  application  of 
Philosophy  to  the  Eucharist ;  there  is  no  originality. 
In  regard  to  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  he  does  not 
teach  his  own  and  human  thoughts.1  He  objects  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  Divine  tradition  about  the  Sacra- 
ment, with  the  teachings  of  men ;  his  words  become 
emphatic  and  solemn  when  announcing  that,  as  we 

1  Nostra  et  humann  Ep.  63, 
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are  commanded  not  to  infringe  the  least  commandment 
of  God,  much  more  are  we  forbidden  to  tamper  with 
His  most  august  doctrine  and  precept  concerning  the 
Eucharistic  celebration.1  His  teaching  about  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  therefore  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  of  Tradition. 

Unlike  previous  writers,  Justin  excepted,  he  is  un- 
bound by  any  reserve  in  treating  of  the  Eucharist.  In 
his  sixty-third  Epistle  he  writes  against  those  whose 
practice  erred,  through  "  ignorance  or  simplicity,"  about 
the  necessity  of  using  wine  in  the  Eucharistic  celebra- 
tion. Only  indirectly  does  he  speak  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  yet  his  teaching  is  the  fullest  in  the  period  under 
discussion,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  surer  index  of  the 
well-defined  belief  of  Cyprian  and  of  his  forefathers, 
from  whom  he  merely  handed  it  down,  than  the  com- 
paratively meagre  references  of  other  writers.  What, 
then,  is  Cyprian's  teaching  about  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist  ? 

"Some,  either  through  ignorance  or  simplicity,"  he 

writes,  "  in  consecrating  the  Cup  of 

Strict         the  Lord  do   not   that  which  Jesus 

Sacrifice.       Christ,    our     Lord     and    God,    the 

Teacher  and  Founder  of  this  sacrifice, 

did  and  taught."2     "Who  more  a  priest,"  he  asks, 

"  than  Jesus  Christ  who  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  the 

Father,    and    offered    the    very    same   thing   which 

Melchisedech  had  offered,  that  is,  bread  and  wine,  to 

wit,  His  body  and  blood."3     Again:  "For  if  Jesus 

Christ  our  Lord  and  God  is  Himself  the  Chief  Priest  of 

God  the  Father,  and  has  first  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice 

1  Ep.  63.  s  Ibid,  *  ibid. 
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to  the  Father,  and  has  commanded  this  to  be  done  in 
commemoration  of  Himself,  surely  that  priest  truly 
discharges  the  office  of  Christ  who  imitates  what 
Christ  did  ;  and  he  then  offers  a  true  and  full  sacrifice 
to  God  the  Father  in  the  Church  when  he  proceeds  to 
offer  it  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  sees 
Christ  himself  to  have  offered."  1 

Though  Cyprian  uses  the  word  "  sacrifice  "  in  a  loose 
sense,  so  as  to  mean  prayer,2  or  alms,3  he  generally 
applies  it  to  the  Eucharist,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  in 
the  strictest  sense.  This  can  be  proved  indepen- 
dently^ his  explicit  reference  that  the  Eucharist  is  a 
"  true  and  full  sacrifice,"  an  expression  which,  after  all, 
leaves  a  loop-hole  of  escape  to  an  objector,  since  even 
in  his  late  period,  Augustine  calls  a  good  work  a  "true 
sacrifice."  4  With  Cyprian,  the  word  "  to  sacrifice"  is 
applied  to  the  Eucharist  as  a  technical  term.5  Unlike 
Tertullian,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  oblation, 
or  offering  of  wine  (oblatio)?  and  the  sacrifice  proper 
of  the  Consecrated  Elements  (sacrificium)?  but  the 
distinction  is  not  always  clearly  cut,  the  words  oblatio 
and  sacrificium  being  often  used  promiscuously.8 

It  is^most  important  to  note  that  Cyprian,  in  the  first 

of  these  citations,  calls  Jesus  Christ  the  Teacher  of 

the^sacrifice.     In  the  context  he  appeals  to  the  Gospel 

and  Tradition  in  defence  of  his  teaching.       But  if  we 

1  Ep.  63. 

•Ore  Bacrificia     .     .     .     offero  Ep.  69  n  9. 

3  Quae  in  dorninicum  sine  sacrificio  venis,  De  Op.  tt  Eleem.  c.  15. 

4  De  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  x.,  cap.  6. 

5  Sacrificantibus.  De  Lapsis,  c.  26. 
«  Ep.  63. 

'  Testim.  iii.  9i  and  De  Unit.  Eccl.  17. 
8  De  Op.  et  Elleem.  c.  15. 
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were  to  consider  merely  the  Gospel  testimony  concern- 
ing the  Eucharistic  institution,  Christ  is  not  reported 
as  having  explicitly  described  the  Supper  with  the 
word  "  sacrifice."  His  teaching  as  reported  is  that  the 
Eucharistic  Cup  is  His  blood  which  is  shed  (according 
to  some  readings,  which  will  be  shed)  unto  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  that  the  bread  is  His  body  which 
is  broken.  But  does  oral  tradition  represent  Christ 
as  describing  explicitly  the  meal  as  a  sacrifice  ?  Did 
He  teach  the  sacrifice  ?  Or  did  He  merely  give  the 
premises  for  the  conclusion  and  describe  it  as  a 
Supper,  while  subsequent  teachers  explicitly  taught 
it  to  be  a  sacrifice  ?  In  deciding  this  question  the 
testimony  of  Cyprian  is  important.  He  says  that 
Christ  is  the  Teacher  of  this  sacrifice;  this  must 
mean  that  Christ  not  merely  taught  a  Eucharistic 
meal  but  described  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice ; 
otherwise  Cyprian's  words  would  be  inexact,  and  he 
should  have  to  be  considered  incapable  of  expressing 
his  meaning.  So  far  as  Cyprian's  testimony  is  of 
value — and  it  is  the  testimony,  concerning  the  tradition, 
of  a  Father  who  lived  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  the  last  Apostle — it  gives  a  Divine 
origin  for  the  sacrificial  expressions  concerning  the 
Eucharist.  What  is  more,  Irenaeus,  who  lived  half 
a  century  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
who  was  a  strictly  conservative  writer,  testifies  also 
that  the  Church  received  the  oblation  from  the 
Apostles}  And  if  the  Apostles  taught  the  strict 
sacrifice  about  which  Irenaeus  speaks,  it  must,  in  all 
reasonableness,    be    supposed    to    be  a   part   of  the 

1  Adv.  Haer.,  iv.  17,  5, 
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Divine  commission  and  not  an  unjustifiable  invention 
made  by  the  very  men  who  were  promised  special 
Divine  assistance.  It  is  true  indeed — and  the  facts 
present  difficulty — that  in  the  beginning  the  ministers 
of  this  sacrifice  were  not  commonly  called  "  priests," 
but  presbyters  and  bishops.  As,  however,  the  fact 
that  sacred  ministers  are  not  now  called  by  a  name  de- 
rived from  absolution  does  not  prove  their  unconscious- 
ness of  their  power  of  forgiving  sin,  so  the  absence  of 
the  name  "  priests,"  as  a  technical  description  of  the 
Apostles,  does  not  prove  their  unconsciousness  of  the 
sacerdotal  power,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  name,  "  elder,"  more  in  harmony  with 
their  former  Jewish  notions,  which  was  translated 
"  overseer,"  or  bishop,  by  Greek  speakers.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  extremely  short  sketch  by  the 
Evangelists  should  have  no  explicit  reference  to  "  an 
oblation "  in  the  Eucharist ;  many  things  done  at 
the  memorable  Supper  are  omitted,  and  it  may  be 
taken  that  if  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  really  pre- 
sent under  the  Eucharistic  symbols,  as  the  Fathers  of 
our  period  confirm,  they  were  offered  by  the  Saviour 
to  the  Father  in  a  form  of  words  which  the  Apostles 
could  hear. 

That  Cyprian  teaches  a  strict  sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist  is  plain  from  the  rhetorical  question,  above, 
concerning  the  perfect  priesthood  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is 
the  priest  par  excellence — it  is  not  here  said  because 
He  offered  Himself  on  the  Cross,  but  because  he 
offered,  to  outward  appearance,  the  same  thing  which 
Melchisedech  offered,  Bread  and  Wine.  The  Last  Sup- 
per therefore  was   a  sacrifice  in  as  strict  a  sense  as 
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Melchisedech's  offering.  But  in  the  same  passages 
of  Cyprian  the  Eucharist  is  declared  to  be  identical 
with  the  Last  Supper ;  it  is  "  this  '*  precisely  which 
He  commanded  to  be  renewed  to  the  end  of  time. 
Cyprian  does  not,  like  modern  theologians,  treat  ex- 
pressly of  the  essence  of  this  sacrifice,  but  he  gives 
some  data  for  the  solution. 

"  Because,''  he   writes,  "  we  make  mention  of  the 

Passion  in  all  sacrifices  (for  the  Lord's 

The  Implied     Passion    is    the  sacrifice    which     we 

Essence  of  the  offer),  we  ought  to  do    nothing  else 

Sacrifice.       than  what  He  did.     For  the  Sacred 

Scriptures  say,  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's 
death  until  He  come."  x  Also,  "  Through  Solomon  also 
the  Holy  Spirit  shews  beforehand  a  type  of  the 
Lord's  sacrifice,  of  the  immolated  victim,  and  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  yea,  making  mention  also  of  the 
altar  and  the  Apostles." 2  Here  Cyprian  calls  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  a  representation  of  the  Passion, 
and  even  the  Passion  itself.  When  he  calls  it  the 
Passion  itself,  does  he  mean  that  the  Eucharist 
is  morally  one  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ?  Or  is 
this  a  loose  expression  which  means  merely  that  it  is 
a  commemoration,  an  anamnesis  of  the  Passion  ?  The 
fact  that  the  phrase,  "  our  sacrifice  is  the  Lord's 
Passion,"  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  statement  "  we 
recall  the  Passion  "  implies,  though  not  demonstra- 
tively, that  the  second  phrase  contains  something 
more  than  the  first,  that  the  Eucharist  is,  morally 
speaking,  identical  with  the  Passion.  A  further  reason 
lEp.M,  "Ibid. 
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given  by  Cyprian  is  Paul's  statement  l  that  the  eating 
of  the  Bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  Cup  represent 
the  death  of  the  Lord.  These  words  of  Scripture  do 
not  mean  a  merely  symbolical  representation,  but  a 
realistic  representation  containing  the  Victim  of 
Calvary.  Christ's  death  is,  as  it  were,  continued  and 
morally  present. 

Cyprian  also  says,  in  the  second  passage  quoted, 
that  in  Solomon's  words  there  was  a  prototype  of  the 
immolated  Victim  in  the  Eucharist.  Does  Cyprian,  while 
not  discussing  formally  the  essence  of  the  Sacrifice, 
imply  that  the  Eucharist  is  absolutely,  and  in  itself,  a 
mystical  destruction,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  represen- 
tation of  a  former  destruction  ?  His  words  do  not 
decide  the  question.  They  do  not  tell  whether  this 
immolated  Victim  was  once  destroyed  on  the  Cross, 
and  is  now  merely  offered,  or  whether  He  is  destroyed 
anew,  though  in  a  mystic  manner,  in  each  repetition  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cyprian 
speaks  of  the  "  Lordly  Victim "  in  the  Eucharist, 
Hostia  Dominica.2-  This  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Lord, 
really  present,  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice.  But  this  thought  requires  further  develop- 
ment. 

"  Hence,  it  appears,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  blood   of 

Christ  is  not  offered  if  there  be  no 

Object  wine  in  the  Cup."  3     Again.    "  So  we 

Offered.        call   Him  also  our   Bread,  for   Christ 

is    bread  to  those  of   us  who    touch 

His  body!'*      "  But,"  he  writes,  "  because  Christ  bore 

l  I.  Cor.,  xi.  2  Be  Unit.  Eccl,  17.  *  Ep.  63. 

4  Christus  eorum  qui  corpus  ejus  contingiinus  panis  est.   De  Dom. 
Orat.  18. 
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us  all  in  that  He  also  bore  our  sins,  we  see  that  in  the 
water  (used  in  the  oblation)  is  understood  the  people, 
but  in  the  wine  is  shown  the  blood  of  Christ."  x 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  there  is  in  the 
Eucharist  a  direct  offering  of  the  really  present  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Or  may  it  be  that,  just  as  Cyprian's 
saying  "  our  sacrifice  is  the  Passion  of  Christ "  may 
possibly  mean,  our  sacrifice  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
Passion,  so,  "  to  offer  the  blood  of  Christ "  may  mean 
merely  to  offer  a  commemoration  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  ?  I  believe  that  Cyprian's  mind  was  decided 
in  the  belief  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
Eucharistic  offering  is  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Cyprian,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, Clement,  Origen  and  Tertullian,  and  like  his 
Catholic  successors  of  to-day,  who  speak  of  the  sacra- 
mental symbols,  was  a  symbolist  as  well  as  a  realist 
when  speaking  of  the  Eucharist.  He  institutes  an 
antithesis  between  the  water  and  wine,  the  former  is  a 
symbol  of  the  people,  the  latter  of  the  Lord's  blood.  The 
former  is  a  mere  symbol  not  containing  the 
reality  symbolised,  but  the  character  of  an  antithesis 
surely  need  not  make  us  suppose  that  the  latter,  or  the 
Consecrated  Wine,  is  an  identical  kind  of  symbol,  that 
is,  a  mere  symbol  without  the  reality  signified. 

That  Cyprian  believed  in  the  body  of  the  Lord 
really  present,  and  a  pari  in  the  real  presence  of  His 
blood,  is  clear  from  the  strong  expression  cited,  re- 
garding the  touching  or  handling  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  Surely  this  presence  is  not  merely 
symbolic  ;  it  is  palpable  enough.      If,  then,  the  body 

1^f>,63. 
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and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present,  they  may  be 
taken  as  offered  in  that  which  Cyprian  calls  "an 
oblation."  Besides,  Cyprian  says  that  Christ  "  has 
first  offered  Himself  and  commanded  this  to  be  done  in 
commemoration  of  Himself.''1  One  of  the  effects  of 
this  offering  is  communion  with  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ. 

"  When,"  he  writes,  "  the  water  is  mingled  with 
wine  in  the  Cup,  the  people  are  made 
Effect  of  one  with  Christ.  .  .  .  For  if  anyone 
Communion,  offer  wine  alone,  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  disassociated  from  us  ;  but  if  the 
water  be  alone  the  people  are  disassociated 
from  Christ."2  Just  as  an  ordinary  meal  is  often 
a  sign  of  the  fellowship  and  union  of  the  guests, 
so  the  sacrificial  meal  causes  a  union  of  God 
and  men.  There  is  no  longer  the  gross  pagan 
idea  that  at  this  union  God  receives  food  from  man  : 
He  gives  food  in  the  Eucharist  and  He  receives 
thanks.  St.  Paul  had  before  his  mind  this  union,  this 
communion  as  a  result  of  sacrifice,  when  he  declared 
that  the  eating  even  of  the  sacrificial  meats  offered  to 
idols  caused  a  union  with  the  demons.3  Hence  the 
Eucharist  may  well  be  called  "communion,"  not 
merely  because  the  recipient  shares  in  the  physical 
body  of  Christ,  but  because  its  reception  is  a  sign  that 
a  person  is  not  cut  off,  or  excommunicated,  from  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  from  Christ  Himself  and 
His  Church. 

1  Ep,  63. 

3  I  Cor.  x. 

2  Ibid. 
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"  If  anyone,"  Cyprian  writes  concerning  another 
effect  of  the  sacrifice,  "  should  do 
Another  Effect,  this,  no  offering  should  be  made  for 
Propitiation.  him  nor  should  any  sacrifice  be 
celebrated  for  his  repose.1  For  he 
does  not  deserve  to  be  named  at  God's  altar  in  the 
prayers  of  the  priests. "  2  Here  we  have  it  plainly 
implied  by  Cyprian  that  there  was  a  custom  of  offering 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  for  the  repose  of  the  dead, 
some  of  whom  must  therefore  be  conceived  as  needing 
refreshment  and  as  receiving  benefit  from  the  Sacrifice. 
From  this  effect  was  excluded  one  who,  by  his  will, 
made  a  priest  the  executor  of  his  business  and  thus 
involved  him  in  secular  affairs.  To  attribute  to  Cyprian 
any  theories  as  to  how  this  propitiation  worked  in  the 
case  of  the  living  or  dead — whether  it  produced  its 
effect  directly  or  indirectly — would  be  to  read  into  his 
statements  modern  concepts ;  for  us  it  is  sufficient 
that  he  stated  the  simple  fact  that  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  propitiated  God  in  behalf  of  the  dead.  When 
we  remember,  also,  how  Cyprian  teaches  that  it  was 
offered  for  the  Lapsed,  but  not  before  performing 
penance,3  we  must  attribute  to  Cyprian  the  teaching 
of  an  offering  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  whether  this  offering  for  the 
living  had  a  merely  impetratory  efficiency,  or  also  a 
satisfactory  power  in  regard  to  sin. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  in  the  passage  cited  he 
makes  a  reference  to  the  naming  of  the  deceased  at 
God's  altar.     Presumably,  the  names  were  written  in 

1  Pro  dormitione  ejus,  2  Ep,   i,  2. 

*Ep.  15,  2,  and^p,  16  ;  2.3 
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the  diptychs,  or  folding  charts  mentioned  in  the  older 
Liturgies.  When  it  is  remembered  how  Cyprian's 
own  words  express  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  true  and 
full  sacrifice,  that  it  contains  an  immolated  Victim,  a 
Lordly  Victim,  that  it  was  taught  and  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  a  commemoration  of  the  Lord's 
Passion,  and  even  in  some  sense  the  Passion  itself, 
that  therein  the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered,  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  communion  of  the  people  with  Christ, 
that  it  is  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  that  the  names 
of  the  deceased  are  mentioned  at  the  altar,  that  certain  of 
the  living  and  certain  of  the  dead  are  cut  off  from  this 
effect,  or  excommunicated,  it  may  be  reasonably 
conceded  that  it  is  hard  to  recall  any  essential  sacrifi- 
cial belief  among  modern  Catholics  which  is  not 
found  with  the  Carthaginian  Father. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The    Epiclesis. 

The  early  writers  distinguish  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Mass,  such  as  the  Offertory  and  the  Communion,  but 
the  moment  and  cause  of  the  Consecration  they  do 
not  determine  with  equal  clearness.  Is  the  Conse- 
cration of  the  Eucharistic  Elements  effected  by  Christ's 
Words  of  Institution,  or  by  a  verbal  formula  invoking 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  by  both  these  agencies  ?  The 
question  played  an  important  part  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  in  1439  A.D.  It  is  still  an  important  ground 
of  disagreement  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
separated  Church.  The  position  of  the  former  has  been 
for  a  long  time  definite  and  decided  ;  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  almost  universally,1  hold  that  the  Conse- 
cration is  effected  by  the  Words  of  Institution  alone. 
The  opinion  of  the  Greek  separated  Church  is  divided. 
Although,  in  the  past,  some  theologians  of  the  Greek 
Church  attributed  the  sacred  efficacy  to  the  Epiclesis 
or  formula  of  invocation  alone,  most  Greek  theologians 
of  the  present  day  attribute  it  to  both  the  Words  of 
Institution  and  the  Epiclesis.  This  controversy  has 
given  the  question  added  importance,  but  as  it  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  minor  issue  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  we  found  in  the  writings  of  some  early 
Fathers  indefiniteness  concerning  its  solution. 

1  Except  Touted,  Lebrun,  and  Schell. 
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"  As,"  writes  the  first  of  our  authorities,  Justin,  "  by 
the  word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Justin-  Lord  and  Saviour  was  made  flesh  and 
blood  for  our  salvation ;  so  also  the 
food  which  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  of  the  Word 
proceeding  from  Him,1  and  from  which  our  flesh  and 
blood,  by  assimilation,  receive  nourishment,  is,  we  are 
taught,  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was 
made  flesh.  For  the  Apostles,  in  the  memoirs  which 
they  composed  and  which  are  called  Gospels,  have 
declared  that  Jesus  commanded  them  to  (say)  as 
follows :  He  took  bread  and  gave  thanks  over  it  and 
said:  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,  this  is  my  bodv  ; 
and  in  like  manner  He  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks 
over  it  and  said,  This  is  My  blood ;  and  gave  it  to  them 
alone.  The  same  thing  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra, 
also,  the  evil  demons  imitated,  for  bread  and  a  cup  of 
water  are  placed  in  the  mystic  rites  for  one  who  is  to 
be  initiated,  with  the  addition  of  certain  words,  as  you 
know  or  may  learn."  2 

According  to  Justin's  obscure  words  the  bread  is 
u  made  Eucharist "  by  the  prayer  of  the  Word. 
Different  interpretations  have  been  given  to  these 
words,  and  I  am  forced  to  depart  from  them  all,  and 
add  still  another.  Some  interpret  the  passage  to  mean 
that  Justin  taught  that  the  Consecration  was  caused  by 
"  the  word"  proceeding  from  Jesus, namely,  the  Words 
of  Institution.  According  to  this  interpretation  it 
would  be  called  "the  prayer  of  the  word,"  because  these 
words  imply  an  invocation  of  God   that   He  would 

1  rrjv  Sl3  tv\rj%  koyov  rov  irapdvTQv  ev^apurTr^Oeicrav  Tpo*prjv. 
2Apol.  i.  66. 
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change  the  Elements.  To  this  it  is  objected  by  other 
interpreters  that  the  Words  of  Institution  only 
through  an  over-subtle  exegesis  could  be  called  a 
prayer  and  that  the  meaning  is,  rather,  the  prayer 
containing  the  Words  of  Institution.  While  I  believe 
that  the  advocates  of  this  second  interpretation  are 
reasonable  in  accusing  the  others  of  over-subtlety,  I 
believe  that  their  own  exegesis  does  not  escape  an 
identical  reproach.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
"  prayer  of  the  word,"  if  Word  be  not  written  with  a 
capital  letter  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  confused  expression, 
making  no  sense  even  under  violence?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  means  the  prayer  of  the  Logos,  the  inter- 
pretation is  easy.  The  parallelism  of  the  sentence,  too, 
supports  this  view.  Just  as  by  the  word  of  God  Jesus 
Christ  becomes  the  incarnate  God,  so  by  the  prayer  of 
the  Word  (also  God)  the  bread  becomes  the  body  and 
blood  of  God.  The  act  of  Consecration  is  called  by 
Justin  and  others  by  a  verb  derived  from  the  root 
"  eucharist  "  which  means  thanksgiving.  This  suggests 
that  it  is  the  whole  prayer  of  thanksgiving  which  was, 
somewhat  inexactly,  regarded  by  this  early  Father  as 
the  instrument  of  Consecration. 

We  know  from  Justin  that  this  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving was  in  his  time  connected  with  an  account  of 
the  procedure  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  Words  of 
Institution.  Justin  even  represents  this  account  of  the 
procedure  as  commanded.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  only  the  Words  of  Institution  are  represented  as 
the  cause  of  the  Consecration  because  these  are  quoted. 
For  the  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Last 
Supper  is  also  quoted,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Justin 
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selects  from  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  just  as  much  as 
will  prove  his  thesis  about  the  reality  of  Christ's  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  Eucharist. 

The  verbal  formula,  namely,  the  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, was  regarded  by  Justin  as  strangely  efficacious. 
For  in  the  parallel  rite  of  Mithra  some  magic  power 
is  attributed,  also,  to  the  recital  of  certain  words. 
"  The  mixed  cup,"  writes  the  next  of  the  Fathers, 
Irenaeus,    "  and    the    broken    bread 
Irenaeus.         receive  the  word  of  God  and  become 
the  Eucharist,  the  body  of  Christ."  l 
"  We  invoke,"  he  writes  again,  (' the  Holy  Spirit  that 
He  may  exhibit 2  this  sacrifice,  the  Bread  as  the  body 
of  Christ  and  the  Cup  as  the  blood  of  Christ."    Again, 
"Pretending  to    consecrate    cups    mixed    with  wine 
and  protracting  to  a  great  length  the  ivord of  invocation, 
he  (the  Gnostic    Marcus)  contrives  to    give   them  a 
purple  and  reddish  colour  so  that  Charis,  who  is  one 
of  those  that  are  superior  to  all   things,  should    be 
thought  to  drop  her  own  blood  into  that  cup  through 
means  of  his  invocation,  and  that,  thus,  those  who  are 
present  should  be  led  to  rejoice  to  taste  of  that  cup,  in 
order  that,  by  so  doing,  the  Charis  who  is  represented 
by  this  magician  may  also  flow  into  them."3 

By  Irenaeus  the  instrument  of  Consecration  is 
variously  denominated  the  word  of  God,  a  spoken  invo- 
cation which  can  be  protracted  so  as  to  give  time  for 
tricks  of  jugglery,  and  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
elsewhere  he  calls  it,  less  precisely,  an  "  invocation  of 

1  Adv.  Haer.,  v.  2,  3. 

2  onroffcijvy,  Fragmenta  Pfaffii,  38. 

3  Adv,  Haert,  I.,  13,  2. 
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God."1  There  has  been  seen  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Gnostic  jugglery,  which  was  evidently  a  travesty 
of  the  Catholic  Canon  of  the  Mass.  It  supplies  a  clear 
proof  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  real  presence  of 
Christ's  blood  in  the  Cup.  This  Gnostic  imitation  is 
said  to  be  effected  through  means  of  the  invocation. 
Irenaeus,  therefore,  implies  the  rather  general  conclu- 
sion that  the  Consecration  is  effected  by  the  prayer, 
including  the  word  of  God— that  is,  probably,  the 
Words  of  Institution, — and  an  oral  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

"  He  consecrated,"  writes  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
"  the  wine,  saying  :  '  Take,  drink,  this 
Clement  of  is  My  blood.' "  2  He  does  not  supply 
Alexandria.  much  material  for  a  solution  of  this 
question.  At  first  sight  this  passage 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Clement  believed  that  at 
least  the  Lord  consecrated  by  using  the  words,  "  This 
is  My  blood."  But  that  Clement  is  not  precise  in  his 
teaching  is  shown  from  his  connecting  words  of  com- 
mand with  the  indicative  formula.  The  word  he  uses 
for  consecrating  means  to  bless,3  or  to  pronounce  some 
form  of  prayer. 

"The    nourishment,"    writes    his     pupil,    Origen, 
u  consecrated  by  the  word  of  God  and 
Origen.  of  invocation     .     .     .    becomes  profit- 

able by  reason  of  the  prayer  descend- 
ing upon  it." 4     Again,    "  We    have    received  these 

1  Adv,  Boer.,  iv,  18,  4,  2  Paed,,  ii.,  2, 

In  Mat,,  xi.,  14. 
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breads  which  by  the  prayer  become  a  holy  body."1 
Origen,  therefore,  attributes  the  mysterious  effect  to 
prayer,  or,  more  definitely,  to  the  word  of  God  and  of 
invocation.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  u  breads  of 
eulogy,"  and  of  the  "  word "  descending  upon  the 
elements,  evidently  the  formula  including  the  Divine 
words  and  an  invocation.2 

"  Having    taken    bread,''   writes  Tertullian,    "  and 

having  distributed  it  to  His  disciples, 
Tertullian.         He  made  it  His  own  body,  by  saying, 

this  is  My  body."3  So  far  as  Christ 
is  concerned,  He  consecrated  according  to  Tertullian 
by  pronouncing  the  Words  of  Institution.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  find  the  formula  of  Consecration 
reduced  to  its  most  precise  limits,  and  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  exact  mind  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
lawyer.  He  speaks  only  about  Christ.  Would  he  say 
that  the  disciples  consecrated  by  a  formula  as  precise 
and  brief  as  that  of  the  Master  ?  It  might  be  said  that 
both  cases  were  different,  that  the  disciples  might  have 
needed  an  invocation  of  God  when  Christ  had  no  such 
necessity, — an  objection  which  has  not  much  force, 
since  Christ,  too,  had  a  human  nature  and  could 
invoke  God,  if  necessary.  At  any  rate,  in  Tertullian's 
words,  there  is  no  explicit  evidence  about  the  formula 
with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  consecrated.  But 
his  words  seem  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  tradition 
which  the  Latins  used  in  shaping  their  brief  formula 
of  Consecration. 

5  In  Levit.  Horn.,  xiii. 

*  In  Mat.,    xi.,  14, 

*  Acceptum  panem  et  distributum  diecipulis  corpus  suum  ilium 
fecit,  "  hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  dicendo.     Adv.  Marcion,  iv.,  40. 
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"  That    woman,"    writes     another     Latin     writer, 

„.     .  Firmilian,      "  who,     previously,      by 

Words  of         .       .        '      '         . %    ,      ,     ..  ,     , 

Jugglery  and  deceits  of  the  devil,  had 

_,,      .  many  contrivances  for  the  hoodwink- 

Firmilian  111      .       *      .,       c  ...  r  ,  ., 

.     t  ing  of  the    faithful,    amongst    other 

things,  by  which  she    had   deceived 
Letters. 

many,  frequently   dared  to  do  even 

this,  to  pretend  she  consecrated  bread  and  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  by  an  invocation  not  to  be  despised,  and 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  not  without  the 
mystery  of  the  accustomed  recital}  Here,  again,  we 
have  a  reference  to  a  verbal  formula  of  invocation.  It 
was  a  verbal  one,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  a  matter 
for  description.  This  invocation  was  believed  by 
Firmilian  to  have  influenced  the  Consecration.  The 
"  invocation  "  seems  to  have  been  the  name  for  what 
we  should  call  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  The  accus- 
tomed recital,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  the 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament,  is  here 
described  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  sacrifice,  and  as 
in  some  way  mysterious. 

We  have  been  considering  the  testimony  of  a  few 
early  writers  concerning  the  instrument  of  conse- 
cration. Even  those  few  are  not  unanimous  in  their 
answers  to  the  question :  Did  the  early  writers  believe 
in  the  consecratory  efficiency  of  a  verbal  Epiclesis. 
Tertullian,  indeed,  seems  to  testify  to  a  tradition 
favouring  the  power  of  the  Words  of  Institution  alone. 
But  what  is  the  belief,  generally  speaking,  of  the  few 
writers  of  our  period  ?  What  theory  will  square  with 
all  the  data  found  in  their  assertions  ?     They  call  the 

1  Sacramento  solitae  praedicationis.  Cypi\,  EpK  75,  17, 
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instrument     of     Consecration     a     word    of  God,    a 
formula  of  thanksgiving,  a  prayer,  an  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     According  to  Irenaeus  and  Bishop 
Firmilian    this   invocation   is    verbal.     If   it   were   a 
merely  mental    invocation   implied  in  the  Words  of 
Institution,  their  teaching  would   not  be  difficult  to 
understand,  as   such  an  implied  invocation  could  be 
held     by    one    who    believed    that    Christ's    words 
wrought  the  effect  of  Consecration.  The  theory,  then, 
suggested  by  a  Catholic,  Dr.  Rauschen,1  is  that  those 
writers  held  that  the  Consecration  was  effected  by  the 
long  prayer  corresponding  to  the  present  Canon,  and 
including    thanksgiving,    the    Words  of   Institution, 
and  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  squares 
with  all  the  facts.     It  may  be  said  that,  when  these 
Fathers  attributed  the  change  in  the  Elements  to  this 
whole  prayer,  they  might  have  spoken  as  we  should* 
if   we  were   to  say   the  change  is    wrought    by    the 
Canon  of  the  Mass.     But  there  is  a  difference.     It 
seems  to  be  over- ingenious  to  say   that  these  early 
writers,    while  speaking  in  this   rather  general    way, 
had  in  their  minds,   as  we  have,  the  belief  that  the 
Consecration  was  wrought  precisely  by  the  Words  of 
Institution.     This  is  too  much  to  expect  from  Origen, 
for  example,  when  he  states  that  the  Consecration  is 
effected  by  the  word  of  God  and  of  invocation.     It  is 
difficult,  then,  for  one  who  assumes  from  other  sources, 
as  I  do,  that  the  Consecration  is  effected  by  the  Words 
of  Institution  alone,  to  acquit  a  few  early  Fathers  of 
indefiniteness  and   some  inexactness  in  treating  the 
present  question. 

1  Eucharittie  und  Butsakr.  S.  99. 
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MONUMENTAL  AND  LITURGICAL 
EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Monumental  Evidence  for  the  Mass. 

Concerning  the  banquet  pictures  so  common  in  the 
Roman  Catacombs,  three  theories  have  been  suggested. 
One  is  that  they  are  representations  of  the  Heavenly 
feast  alone, — the  view  of  Liell  in  his  book,  Fractio 
Panis  oder  Coena  Coelestis.  It  is  based,  in  part,  on  the 
well-known  Scripture  parables,  representing  Heaven 
as  a  meal  at  which  many  will  recline.  A  second  theory- 
regards  them  as  funeral  Agapes,1  which  were  quite 
common  among  the  Pagans  and  even  the  Jews  at 
the  dawn  of  Christianity.2  A  third  theory  interprets 
those  pictures  as  representing  the  Eucharist  through  the 
symbol  of  the  multiplication  of  loaves.  This  is  the 
view  of  Wilpert  in  his  well-known  work,  Fractio  Panis. 
That  this  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  will  be  rightly 
concluded  after  an  examination  of  the  different  pictures 
bearing  on  the  question. 

The  picture,  Fractio  Panis,  is,  according  to  Wilpert 

who  discovered  it,  the  most  ancient 

Fractio        representation  of  the  Mass.     He  con- 

Panis  siders  that  in  all  probability  it  belongs 

to  the  first  decade  of  the  second 
century.  Other  authorities  concede  its  very  early 
origin,  though  they  do  not  ascribe  to  it  quite  as  much 

1  Cf.  Matthei,  Die  Totenmahld.  in  der  altchr.  Kircht. 

2  See  Art.  Agape  iu  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 
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antiquity  as  does  Wilpert.1    Thus  it  is  variously  attri- 
buted to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  or   of 
Antoninus,  or  of  Marcus  Aurelius.2     At  the  latest 
Wilpert  would  ascribe  it,  as  a  possible  date,  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,   or  the  period  of  the 
closing  years  of  Justin  Martyr.     I  believe  the  latter 
date  to  be  as  likely  as  the  very  early  one.     At  least, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  proposed  by  Wilpert  for 
the  earlier  date  is  really  very  slender.  He  maintains  that 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  principal  personage  in  the 
picture  signifies  the  breaking  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread, 
and  that  the  latter  action  gave  its  technical  name  to 
the  Eucharist  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Hence,  he  concludes  that  the  picture  was  executed  at 
a  time  when  the  Eucharist  was  called  the  breaking  of 
bread,  or  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century.     But 
all  we  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  is  that  the  per- 
sonage in  question  is  stretching  out  his  hands  towards 
the  Eucharistic  Elements.     Now  this  might  be  given 
as  a  representation  of  the  Eucharist  at  no  matter  what 
time  the  painting  took  place.     In  what  other  manner 
could  a  person  well  represent  the  Eucharistic  meal  ?  Is 
it  very  differently  represented    in  the  Catacomb  of 
Callistus  in  a  scene  which    will    be    described,    and 
which  admittedly  belongs  to  a  later  date  ?     One  might 
reply   that   the   Consecration   could    be   represented. 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  free  question 
whether  it  is  the  Consecration  or  the  breaking   of 
Bread  which  is  signified  by  the  outstretching  of  hands 
in  the  Fractio  Pan  is.      It  is  therefore  likely  enough 

1  Cf.  Marucchi.  Mem.  d'  Arched.  Chret.  Vol.  I*  Art.  Eucharistic 
*  Ibid, 
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that  this  picture  belongs  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  represents  the  Eucharist  as  it  was 
in  the  period  I  am  considering. 

Around  an  accubitorium,  or  dining  cushion,  there 
are  depicted  seven  persons  (see  drawing,  Fractio 
Fanis.)  Six  of  these  are  seated  behind  it,  and,  of  the 
six,  one  is  a  woman  wearing  a  veil.  At  the  head  of 
the  table,  or  cornu  dextrum,  is  seated  a  bearded  man, 
who  from  his  venerable  appearance  and  his  position 
of  vantage  is  concluded  to  be  the  President,  or  Bishop. 
Wilpert  explains  that  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  place  of  honour  was  changed  from  the 
lectus  medtus,  or  centre  of  the  table,  to  the  cornu 
dextrum}  The  President's  feet,  owing  to  the  artist's 
ignorance  of  perspective,  are  on  the  same  level  as  the 
plane  of  the  table.  On  the  table,  in  front  of  the 
dining  cushion,  are  to  be  seen  a  large  plate  containing 
two  fishes  and  another  containing  five  loaves ;  also, 
near  the  President's  hands,  a  stemless  chalice  exhibit- 
ing two  handles.  Strewn  on  the  floor  in  front,  there 
are  on  one  side  four,  and  on  the  other,  three  baskets 
of  loaves,  forming  altogether  seven,  a  number  sugges- 
tive of  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  loaves.  If 
one  may  admit  the  explanation  of  Wilpert  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  President  signifies  the  breaking  of 
Bready  it  would  furnish  a  hint  that  the  Elements  were 
broken  after  the  Consecration  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
bution, a  practice  which  is  crystallised  in  a  liturgical 
action  in  the  present-day  Mass.  The  Fractio  Panis 
is  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla  in  the  Greek 
chapel,  so  called  from  its  numerous  Greek  inscriptions. 

1  Mdiernen  S.  48. 
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The  multiplication  of  the  loaves  is  here  represented 
by  the  five  loaves  l  and  two  fishes.  Contrary  to 
what  some  imagine,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing to  show  decisively  that  the  Agape  is  here  joined 
to  the  Eucharistic  meal.  But  the  multiplication  of 
loaves  is  not  the  sole  idea  intended  by  the  artist.  Else 
why  should  there  be  a  table  ?  Why  should  there  be 
present  a  cup  ?  While  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
and  the  seven  baskets  of  bread  naturally  symbolise 
the  Eucharist  to  any  Christian  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  the  multiplication  of  loaves,  the 
table  and  the  cup,  though  possibly  implying  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Agape,  may  be  interpreted  as  a  realistic 
representation  of  the  Eucharist  of  that  day.  The 
Fractio  Panis  is  at  once  symbolic  and  realistic. 

The  surrounding  pictures  in  the  Greek  Chapel  of 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla  supply  the  context,  as  it 
were,  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Fractio  Panis, 
To  any  student  of  the  Catacombs  it  would  appear  that 
the  different  pictures  have  a  truly  logical  connection. 
Near  our  picture,  there  is  a  representation  of  Noah  in 
an  ark  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions.  One  will 
remember  how  St.  Peter  saw  in  the  Ark  a  type  of  the 
saving  power  of  Baptism.2  One  sees  also  the  cured 
paralytic,  who  waited  near  the  pool  of  Bethsaida  for 
the  moving  of  the  waters.  This  pool  is  understood 
by  the  Fathers  as  symbolic  of  Baptism.3  One  finds 
here  St.  Peter  striking  the  rock  of  Baptism,  from  which 
flows  the  copious  stream  of  sanctifying  grace.  Thus, 
in    three    pictures    do    we    find    representations    of 

1  Matthew,  c,  15  ;  Mark.  c.  8. 

2  Ep,  i.,  c.  3.  »  Cf.  Tertullian,  Dt  Bapt,,  c.  5, 
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Baptism,  which  prepares  the  soul  for  the  reception] of 
the  Eucharist,  and  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
justification. 

The  Incarnation,  too,  is  readily  suggested  by  the 
Real  Presence.  One  is  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  represented  here  the  wise  men  bearing  gifts  to 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  We  shall  see  how  the  Incar- 
nation will  be  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of 
Abercius  in  a  context  devoted  to  the  Eucharist.  One 
will  remember,  also,  how  St.  Ignatius  Martyr1  proved 
against  the  Docetae  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  from 
the  reality  of  Christ's  flesh  in  the  Eucharist.  The  site 
of  the  Magi  scene  is  directly  over  the  Fractio   Panis. 

The  resurrection  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Eucharist  both  in  St.  John's  Gospel  and  in  the 
Didache.  The  Eucharist  is  in  fact  the  pledge  of  the 
resurrection.  Here  in  the  Greek  Chapel,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  two  pictures  of  Lazarus.  Possibly  it  is 
also  represented  by  the  recurring  of  the  seasons  which 
is  depicted,  and  which  was  understood  by  early  writers 
in  a  symbolic  sense. 

We  find  near  our  Eucharistic  picture  what  is  pro- 
bably a  suggestion  of  the  Passion.  It  is  not  a  realistic 
drawing.  Tertullian  says  that  the  Passion  should  be 
only  figured.2  Hence  the  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,,  accompanying  the  Fractio  Panis,  signifies  at 
least  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.8  It  is  significant  how 
frequently    one  finds    painted  in    the  Catacombs,  in 

1  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  vii.,  240, 

-  Contra  Jud, ,  c.  10, 

*  Cf.,  St,  Paul,  Gal,  3,  6 ;  Clement  of  Rome,  ad  Cor.,  c.  31  ; 
Irenaeus,  C.  Haer,  iv.,  c.  5  ;  Tertullian,  (7,  Jud.,  c.  9.  ;  Cyprian,  De 
Bono  Pat,,  c.  10. 
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connection  with  the  Eucharist,  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  by  his  father.  I  said  that  it  signifies  at  least 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  for  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
signify  more,  namely,  the  sacrificing  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  itself.  But  such  explicitness  of  concept 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  dogmatic  content  of  the 
picture,  for  it  is  in  less  accord  with  the  theological  ex- 
pression at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  these  pictures.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  pictures  insinuates  that  the  Victim  of  Calvary  is 
represented,  and  is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist. 
These  data,  according  to  the  theory  of  Vasquez  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  Catholic  dogma,  imply 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist.  However 
unsafe  it  may  be  to  cite  the  Fractio  Panis  as  anything 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  sacrifice,  that  it 
symbolises  at  least  the  Eucharist  itself  is  justly  con- 
cluded from  its  intrinsic  character,  from  the  surround- 
ing pictures,  also  from  its  analogy  with  a  Carthaginian 
pyx  and  a  fresco  of  an  Alexandrian  Catacomb,  in 
both  of  which  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  repre- 
sents the  Eucharist.1  What  has  been  said  will  receive 
confirmation  from  an  examination  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Catacomb  of  Callistus. 

Certain  apartments  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus  are 

called   the  Chambers  of  the  Sacra- 

The  Chambers     ments  on  account  of  their  many  deco- 

of  the  rations  representing  Baptism  and  the 

Sacraments.        Eucharist.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  scene 

which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 

reference  to  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  (See  Frontispiece). 

1  Wilpert,  Fractio  Panis,  11. 

H 
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This  and  the  pictures  immediately  surrounding  are 
dated  back  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third.1  There  is  seen  a  table  sup- 
ported by  three  legs.  The  design  is  found  in  two 
places.  In  one  place  it  is  surrounded  by  seven  baskets 
of  bread.  In  the  other  it  has,  on  one  side,  a  man 
clothed  with  a  pallium,  or  mantle,  which  covers  the 
left  side  and  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  shoulder  and 
side,  as  far  as  the  loins,  entirely  bare.  On  the 
opposite  side  stands  a  woman  with  hands  raised  as  if 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  On  the  table  are  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  a  plate  containing  a  fish.  The  man  with 
the  mantle  has  his  hand  extended  over  the  latter 
objects.  Different  interpretations  have  been  given  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  picture,  although  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  concord  in  regard  to  its  representing, 
as  a  whole,  the  Eucharistic  Consecration.  De  Rossi 
said  it  represented  the  latter  action  to  all  except  the 
prejudiced.2  Whom  does  the  figure  of  the  man 
signify  1  According  to  Wilpert's  latest  researches,3  it 
represents  Christ  multiplying  a  loaf  and  a  fish, an  action 
which  further  represents  to  the  onlooker  the  Consecra- 
tion ofthe  Blessed  Eucharist.  It  was  a  common  idea 
that  this  man  represented  the  Christian  priest  of  the 
time  4  in  the  act  of  Consecrating.  The  mantle  in  the 
picture  was,  then,  interpreted  as  meaning  the  pallium, 
which,  according  to  Tertullian,  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  an    ecclesiastical    garment,6    and    which, 

1  Cf.  Marucchi  Elements  d'Archeologie  I.  art.  Eucharistie, 

2  Cited  Eistorie  des  Antiquites,  Art.  Eucharistie. 
3Malereien,  S.  15-21. 

4  Cf.  Northcote,  Roman  Catacombs,  p.  82. 
6  Tertullian,  De  Pallio. 
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later,  was  repudiated  by  St.  Cyprian  as  unbecoming. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  garment  in  the  picture, 
which  leaves  part  of  the  body  entirely  nude,  is  not 
meant  to  be  realistic  representation'  of  a  vestment 
used  in  such  an  august  function  as  the  Mass.  The 
woman  in  the  picture,  also,  has  undergone  various 
interpretations.  Possibly,  as  some  say,  she  represents 
the  Church.  Possibly,  as  in  the  inscription  of  Abercius, 
she  signifies  Faith.  But  judging  from  the  analogy  of 
several  pictures  in  the  Greek  Chapel  of  St.  Priscilla, 
she  represents,  rather,  the  soul  in  blessedness — a  fruit 
of  Holy  Communion. 

That  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  does  not  represent 
merely  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  is  deduced 
from  the  presence  of  the  tripod  table.  If  it  is  a 
Eucharistic  scene,  it  throws  invaluable  light  on  the 
form  of  the  early  Christian  altar.  Everything  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  imposing  of  hands  by  the  man  in 
the  picture,  directly,  or  at  least  indirectly,  signifies 
the  Consecration.  In  a  fresco  of  an  Alexandrian 
Catacomb l  there  is  near  a  Eucharistic  scene  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  ; 
Christ  by  extending  His  hands  signs  the  bread  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  disciples.  While  the  early 
priests,  therefore,  recited  a  consecratory  prayer,  they 
may  be  presumed  to  have  imposed  hands  on  the 
Eucharistic  Elements,  in  imitation  of  Christ  multiplying 
the  loaves.  This  liturgical  act  is  still  performed  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  we  know  that  the  Consecration 
is  not  effected  precisely  by  this  act  and  the  accom- 
panying prayer,  but  by  the  recital  of  the  Words  of 

1  Wilpert,  Fractio  Panis,  11„  12. 
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Institution.  Perhaps,  too,  this  imposition  of  hands, 
signifying  consecration,  was  the  accompaniment  of 
the  Epiclesis  found  in  the  early  Liturgies. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Fractio  Panis,  we  must  look  at 
the  surroundings  of  the  tripod  table  to  determine  its  true 
meaning.  One  will  find  that  here,  too,  there  is 
exhibited  a  perfectly  logical  sequence.  In  the  very 
neighbourhood,  there  is  a  banquet  scene  which,  owing 
to  its  surroundings,  will  be  judged  as  Eucharistic. 
Seven  men  are  seated  at  the  back  of  a  semicircular 
table.  In  front  of  them  are  eight  baskets  of  loaves, 
and  two  plates,  each  of  the  latter  containing  a  fish. 
The  middle  figure  presents  an  attitude  different  from 
that  of  the  rest.  The  hand  of  the  man  represented 
is  stretched  forth,  as  if  to  take  the  strange  food.  It 
is  a  hint  that,  unlike  the  case  of  the  Fractio  Panis,  the 
middle  place,  and  not  the  right-hand  corner,  is  now 
the  place  of  honour.  Why  are  the  guests  seven  in 
number  ?  Possibly  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  seven  disciples, 
it  is  written,  dine  with  the  risen  Christ  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Their  fare  consists  of  bread  and 
roasted  fish.  This  event  is  understood  by  the  Fathers 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharistic  meal.  Another  ex- 
planation of  the  number  seven  may  be  offered,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  combined  with  the  former  one.  The 
Constitutions  of  Clement,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  explain  that,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  bishop,  there  sat  near  the  altar  an  equal  number 
of  priests.1  Thus,  in  this  picture  there  would  be  three 
priests  on  either  side   of  the  bishop.     Origen,   also, 

i  Funk,  Beiyale  zur  Doctr.  Duod,  App„  c,  17,  18. 
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says  that  the  priests  stand  in  the  circle  of  the  altar  as 
a  mirror  for  the  spectators.1  We  shall  understand  the 
reference  to  the  circle  of  the  altar,  if  we  advert  to  the 
circular  altar  tables  then  in  vogue.  It  is  likely  that 
the  eight  baskets  in  front  of  the  guests  represented 
the  Consecrated  Loaves  intended  for  distribution  to  the 
faithful. 

On  one  wall  of  the  chamber  containing  this  last 
scene  are  represented  scenes  'suggestive  of  Baptism. 
It  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  scene  representing  the 
Eucharistic  Consecration,  and  another  signifying  the 
Eucharistic  meal  to  find  some  picture  symbolising 
that  which  is  the  introductory  step,  preceding  the 
reception  of  this  Sacrament.  There  is  painted  Moses 
striking  the  rock.  That  Moses  signifies  St.  Peter,  is  made 
evident  from  certain  gold  glasses  which  were  taken 
from  the  Catacombs  to  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
which  expressly  describe  the  figure  striking  the  rock 
as  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The  rock  is  Christ,  St. 
Peter  is  producing  a  stream  of  grace,  and,  very  likely, 
Baptism  is  before  the  artist's  mind  as  one  of  the 
principal  channels  for  the  flow  of  grace  into  the  soul. 
There  is  also  a  realistic  representation  of  Baptism. 
A  youth  is  standing  in  some  water  while  another 
is  evidently  administering  Baptism  by  infusion.  Near 
at  hand  is  another  representation  of  the  paralytic, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  pool  of  Bethsaida,  a 
symbol  of  the  same  Divine  Sacrament.2  If  Baptism 
is  the  preparation  for  the  Eucharist,  the  resurrection 
to  a  blessed  immortality  is  its  result.  On  another  wall 

1  Horn.  iii.  in  1  Jud.,  u.  2   Gr.,  t.  xii.   902, 
2  Tertullian,  De  BapL  c.  5. 
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of  the  same  chamber  of  the  Sacraments  one  sees  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  Owing  to  a  fault  of  perspective 
— the  artist  in  the  Catacombs  was  sometimes  not 
over-exact — the  tomb  and  Lazarus  himself  present  a 
diminutive  appearance  in  comparison  with  Christ,  who 
holds  a  wand,  emblematic  of  miraculous  power. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Fractio  Panis,  there  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  a  drawing  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  who  was  "  as  if  slain."  We  see  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  both  apparently  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  ;  a 
lamb  is  close  at  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  wood  intended 
to  supply  fuel  for  the  holocaust.  The  whole  represents 
Christ,  the  sacrificial  Victim. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Tripod  Table 
with  the  person  imposing  hands,  and  the  Banquet 
Scene,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  Chambers  of  the 
Sacraments,  are  at  least  symbolical  pictures  of  the 
august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  Else  why  should 
they  be  preceded  by  scenes  of  Baptism,  and  followed 
by  the  picture  of  the  resurrection  ?  Why  should  there 
be,  near  at  hand,  the  painting  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
recalling  at  least  the  Victim  of  the  Cross  and  His 
Passion  ?  If  these  represent  merely  the  comparatively 
unimportant  event  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves, 
or  if  they  refer  merely  to  the  Agape,  why  are  they 
found  here  in  such  august  company  ?  Indeed,  a  mere 
representation  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  is 
positively  excluded  by  the  presence  of  tables. 

Though  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there 
is  in  the  same  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  a  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Eucharist,  which  also  will  throw  light 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  previous  pictures.     In  the 
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The  Symbolic  Fish  with  Bread  (after  Wilpert), 

crypt  of  Lucina,  there  is  in  two  places  the  same  kind 
of  scene.  There  is  a  fish  depicted  in  each  place.  There 
is  also  a  basket — containing  six  loaves — which  is, 
apparently,  resting  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  fishes.  A 
basket  with  five  loaves  seems  to  rest  on  the  back  of 
the  other.  There  is,  within  the  basket,  a  glass  flask 
containing  a  red  liquid,  presumably  wine.  The  latter 
fact  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  Eucharistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  picture.  St.  Jerome  says  :  "  What  can 
be  more  rich  than  the  man  who  carries  the  body  of 
Christ  in  a  basket  of  wickerwork  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  a  vessel  of  glass." 1 

Jerome  is  here  speaking  of  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse, 
who  sold  his  gold  and  silver  vessels  in  behalf  of  the 
needy  poor.  Thus,  wickerwork  baskets  were  used  as 
ciboriums,  and  glass  vessels  as  chalices  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty.  Irenaeus,  who  more  directly 
testifies  to  the  customs  of  the  present  period,  speaks 
of  a  heretical  juggler  who,  in  imitating  the  Christian 
•Consecration,  converted  white  wine  into  red,  that  he 
might  show  it  to  the  people  as  real  blood.2  This 
plainly  implies  that  he  used  a  glass  vessel.  While  the 
date  of  the  pictures,  previously  mentioned,  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  is  traced  back  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  this   picture    of    the  two  fishes 

VEp.  cxxv.  ad  Rustic.  P,  L,  xxii,,  1085. 

2  C,  Eaer,  L  1.  cap.  13,  P.  G.  t  vii.  Col.  580. 
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belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  if  not  to 
an  earlier  period.1 

This  is  the  place  to  discuss  what  is  the  precise 
symbolism  of  the  fish  which  figures  in  the  scenes 
described  as  for  example ,  in  the  Fractio  Panis. 
St.  Augustine  identifies  the  roasted  fish  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  with  the  crucified  Christ.2  The 
acrostic  is  well  known  which  interprets  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  word  for  fish  as  the  initials  of  the  words 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour.  This  appears  to 
be  too  far-fetched  an  explanation,  and  is  mentioned 
only  by  later  writers.  Prosper  of  Aquitane,  who  men- 
tions this  theory,  gives  also  a  hint  that  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  healing  fish  in  the  book  of  Tobias.3  This 
incident  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be  understood  as 
symbolic  of  our  Saviour.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  fish, 
at  first  signifying  the  Lord's  great  miracle  of  the 
multiplication  of  this  food,  came,  in  time,  by  a  sort  of 
metonymy  to  represent  Himself. 

Tertullian,  in  delicate  imagery,  says  that  we,  little 
fish,  are  born  in  water  after  the  model  of  our  Great  Fish, 
Jesus  Christ.4  Thus  the  image  of  the  fish  is  extended 
to  the  faithful,  and  with  good  reason,  since  they  are 
born  in  the  waters  of  Baptism.  Beyond  these  ex- 
planations, one  cannot  trace  the  exact  origin  of  the 
symbol  which  we  have  seen  to  be  undoubtedly  applied 
to  Christ. 

1  Of.  Wilpert,  Fractio  Panis  81  and  Marucchi  Elem.  <£  Arched.  I. 
Art.  Eucharistie. 

*InJoann  tract  123  P.  L.,  35  c.  1966 

*  Cf.  work  attributed  to  him  Be  Promiss.  et  Praedict.  Dei  P.  L.  t* 
51,  c,  816. 

*  BeBapt.  C.  I. 
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The  symbolism  of  the  fish  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
reference     to     the     inscriptions     of 

Inscriptions    Abercius,  and  of  Pectorius  of  Autun. 

of  Abercius  The  pictures  of  early  Christian  art 
and  of  can  be  best  understood  by   a  com- 

Pectorius.  parison  with  ancient  monumental 
stones,  while  both  classes  of  subjects 
can  in  turn  be  interpreted  through  the  Christian 
treatises  of  the  time.  From  a  general  study  of  these 
three  sources  we  get  the  truest  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
each.  One  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  a  text  without  reference  to  its  context. 
So,  too,  early  Christian  symbolism  cannot  be  im- 
prisoned in  its  entirety  within  a  single  picture,  or  a 
single  set  of  pictures.  According  to  his  inscription 
Abercius  had  come  in  contact  with  some  shepherd  or 
pastor.  After  some  reference  to  the  latter,  and  to 
persons  who  are  said  to  be  u  sealed,"  Abercius  goes  on 
to  describe  what  at  first  sight,  at  least,  appears  to  be 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Faith,  according  to 
Abercius,  had  everywhere  been  his  guide.  She — for 
faith  is  personified — gave  him  everywhere  for  food  a 
great  pure  Fish  taken  from  the  fountain.  This  Fish  was 
borne  by  a  chaste  Virgin.  This  Fish,  moreover,  is  to 
be  eaten  during  all  ages.  Abercius  was  also  refreshed 
with  mixed  wine  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is 
added,  in  fine,  a  request  that  he  who  understands  and 
has  a  similar  persuasion  may  pray  for  Abercius.1 

1  Fides  vero  ubique  mihi  dux  f uit 
Praebuitque  ubique  cibum,  piscem  e  fonte 
Ingentem  purum  quern  prehendit  virgo  casta, 
Deditque  aniicis  perpetuo  edenduni 

Vinum  optimum  habens,  ministrans  mixtum,  cum  pane  ,  .  . 
Haec  qui  intelligit  quique  eadem  sentit  oret  pro  Abercio. 
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Two  fragments  of  the  stone  bearing  this  inscription 
were  found  by  Ramsay,  who  was  a  careful  investigator 
of  Eastern  antiquities.  It  is  attributed  to  a  period 
anterior  to  216  A.D..  Ficker  was  the  first  to  deny  its 
Christian  interpretation.1 

His  denial  would  not  be  so  effective  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  another  scholar,  Adolf  Harnack.2 
Ficker  stated  that  Abercius  was  a  priest  of  Cybele. 
But,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  explain  the  prominent  reference  to  the  fish,  which 
was  denied  as  a  food  to  the  votaries  of  Cybele. 

Harnack  attacks  the  purely  Christian  interpretation 
of  the  inscription,  and  attributes  to  it  an  origin,  partly 
pagan,  partly  Christian.  He  singles  out  the  ap- 
parently insignificant  facts  in  connection  with  it,  and 
on  these  he  bases  his  arguments.  This  method  of 
selecting  the  small  facts  of  the  case  is  common  with 
critics.  It  is  much  used  in  the  investigation  of 
internal  evidence.  Such  a  method  has  disadvantages 
as  well  as  advantages.  While  it  may  tend  in  the 
direction  of  close  observation,  and  may  give  an  invalu- 
able help  to  scholarship,  it  may  also  lead  to  undue 
emphasis  on  trifles.  The  latter  I  believe  to  be  the 
hapless  result  of  Harnack's  close  scrutiny  of  the 
inscription  of  Abercius.  Against  its  purely  Christian 
character  it  is  urged  that  there  is  nothing  specifically 
Christian  about  it,  that,  for  example,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  such  a  dogma  as  the  resurrection.  But  even 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  much.  There 
are   a  good   many    Christian  inscriptions   which   are 

1  Sitzungsberichten  der  Kgl,  Preuss.Akademie  der  Wissensch,,  1  Feb., 
1894.     S.  87  ff. 

2  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  Leipzig,  1895,  txii,  fasc.  4. 
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known  to  be  such  only  from  their  surroundings.  But  can 
anything  be  more  Christian  than  a  request  to  pray  for 
the  dead  Abercius  ?  It  is  argued  that  the  form  of  the 
monumental  stone  is  not  Christian.  But  the  argument 
does  not  hold  in  the  face  of  facts  adduced  by  Wilpert 
to  show  that  there  were  several  Christian  monuments 
of  similar  shape.1  Against  its  Christianity  it  is  argued 
that  there  is  in  the  inscription  a  reference  to  some 
king,  reigning  in  Rome,  but  a  more  likely  reading  is 
"queenly  Rome,"  a  hint  of  the  eminence  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  is,  also,  argued  that  the  shepherd 
of  Abercius  is  not  the  Christian  shepherd.  To  this 
one  may  reply  that  there  are  two  symbolical  shepherds. 
The  one  has  the  pastoral  staff  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
back  to  the  fold  the  erring  sheep.  This  symbolises 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  The  other  shepherd  in 
Christian  symbolism  feeds,  and  tends  assiduously  his 
beloved  flock.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  glad- 
dening them  with  the  strains  of  his  pastoral  lute. 
Such  is,  most  likely,  the  meaning  of  the  Orpheus 
depicted  in  the  Catacombs ;  he  is  symbolical  of  Christ,. 
Who  is,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
Divine  enchanter  of  souls.2  In  reference  to  this  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Christian  pastor  should  be  more 
ready  with  his  lute  than  with  his  staff.  Now  the 
shepherd  who  feeds  and  tends  his  flock  is  the  shepherd 
of  the  Abercius  inscription. 

If  the  epigraph  were  a  pagan  one,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  Christian  Alexander  saw  nothing 
incongruous  in  adopting  it  for  himself  in  a  monument 

1  Fractio  Panis,  105  sq. 

2  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen,  c,  1 . 
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discovered  by  Ramsay?1  Instead  of  saying  with 
Harnack  that  the  pastor  is  King  Atis  and  the  King 
and  Queen  Jupiter  and  Juno,  I  am  forced  to  give  it 
a  Christian  explanation.  In  this  brief  inscription 
there  is  reference  to  several  features  of  Christianity,  to 
Baptism,  the  Incarnation,  the  Virginity  of  Mary,  the 
Eucharist,  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret.  The  Pastor  is 
the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Food,  consisting  of  Bread 
and  choice  Wine,  is  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Fish, 
identified  with  this  Food,  is  Christ,  our  Lord.  The  Fish 
was  borne  by  the  chaste  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  mixed 
wine  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ritual  of  the  mingled 
Eucharistic  cup,  which  in  this  respect  resembles  the 
Passover  Liturgy.  There  is  a  hint  of  an  august  mystery 
symbolically  disclosed,  when  Abercius  asks  the  spec- 
tator who  understands  to  pray  for  him.  Origen, 
dealing  with  the  Eucharist,  uses  similar  guarded  ex- 
pressions. He  says  that  the  initiated  will  understand 
the  mystical  expressions. 2  It  is  suggested,3  with  some 
likelihood,  that  this  Abercius  is  the  Avircius  who  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,4  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  against  the  Montanists. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  inscription  of  Abercius  is 
that  of  Pectorius  of  Autun.  It  was  discovered  in 
Autun,  in  1839,  and  its  meaning  was  explained  by 
Pitra.6  It  belongs  to  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century.6      In  it  there  is  a  recommendation   to  the 

1  Cf  Marucchi.  Elements  d  Arched.  Chrtt.  i  art.  Eucharistic 
2Novitquimysteiiis  imbutus  est.  InLevit.  ix.t  10  Quae  norunt  qui 
initiati  sunt.  In  Exod.  viii.,  4. 

3De  Rossi.  Inscrip,  Christ.,  t  ii,  p.  i,  p.  xviii.,  sq, 

4  H.  E.  v.,  16. 

BCf:  Pitrn,  Spirit,  Solesm.  iii.,  p.  554-504. 

8 Marucchi,  Elements  d'Archeol.  Chre't.  i.  p.  293, 
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Christian  to  "  take  the  sweet  Food  of  the  saints,  holding 
the  Fish  in  his  hands."  Its  importance  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  will  be  at  once 
noted,  while  it  also  testifies  to  a  liturgical  circum- 
stance of  the  early  Church,  the  custom  of  taking  the 
Eucharistic  symbols  in  the  hand.  The  Eucharist,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  taken  in  the  right  hand,  under  which 
the  left  was  placed  as  a  kind  of  throne.1 

After  viewing  in  their  different  parts  the  pictures  of 
the  Catacombs,  bearing  on  the  Mass, 
The  Mass       it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  that 
in  the  function,  which  they  represented,  was 

Catacombs-  held  in  the  place  itself.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  cemeteries 
would  have  a  feeble  parallel  in  Paganism  itself.  The 
resemblance  threw  a  cloak  of  legality  around  the 
Christian  practice,  and  proved  of  invaluable  service  in 
days  of  persecution.  The  Pagans  had  their  funeral 
clubs.2  They  met  in  sepulchral  chambers.  Funerary 
Agapes  were  held  in  aid  of  their  departed  friends.  It 
was  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  gained  some 
advantage  from  the  supply  of  food  which  was  placed 
near  their  tombs.3  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  this  custom  of  celebrating  funeral  Agapes  was 
common  among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  forced  an 
entrance  even  among  the  conservative  Jews.  To 
the  Roman  rulers,  therefore,  the  meetings  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cemeteries  of  their  dead  did  not,  in 
the  beginning,  cause  much  alarm.     The  resemblance 

1  Cf.  Cyril  of  Jer  ;  Catech.  xxiii.,  c.  22. 

2  Cf .  Wieland,  Mensa  und  Confesiio  i,  9.  76,  sq. 

3  Cf .  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  art,  Agape  by  Leclerque, 
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between  these  and  the  funeral  Agapes  of  the  Pagans 
was  apparent.  Was  not  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  its 
repetition,  of  a  funerary  character  ?  It  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  the  Lord.  Did  Christ, 
giving  it  this  funerary  character,  intend  to  utilise  the 
good  qualities  of  a  Pagan  and  Jewish  usage,  in  order 
to  prolong  indefinitely  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
His  own  death  ?  We  know  not.  All  that  may  be 
said  is  that  the  Eucharist  resembled  the  funerary 
Agapes.  For  a  long  time,  also, — until,  at  least,  the 
end  of  the  first  century — the  Eucharist  included  an 
Agape.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  Romans  should 
look  on  the  Christian  meetings  as  harmless,  extend  to 
them  the  same  toleration  as  to  funeral  clubs,  and  only 
take  measures  against  them  in  times  of  great  anti- 
Christian  fury.  The  Christians,  too,  saw  their  ad- 
vantage, and  used,  in  describing  their  meetings, 
language  which  resembles  that  of  the  non-Christian 
clubs.1  Thus,  the  funeral  clubs  called  themselves 
worshippers  of  Jupiter,  of  Venus,  of  Apollo  and  Diana ; 
the  Christians  named  themselves  worshippers  of  God, 
or  of  the  Word.  De  Rossi,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
right  when  he  holds  that  the  Christians,  aided  by  the 
sanctity  of  cemeteries,  and  sheltered  under  the  cloak 
of  Heathenism  itself,  found  a  way  to  freely  assemble 
for  purpose  of  worship.2 

Those  assemblies  had  a  close  connection  with  a 
renewal  of  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Already,  Tertul- 
lian  could  narrate  as  an  established  usage,  that  the 
Christians  made  anniversary  offerings  in  behalf  of  the 

1  Cf .  Wi eland  Mensa  und  Cofessio  i,  p.  76,  sq. 
aCf.  De  Rossi  Bull.  1864,  p.  28. 
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dead.1  Two  classes  of  the  dead  were  commemorated, 
the  martyrs  and  those  who  died  a  natural  death.  We 
see  an  example  of  honour  for  the  martyred  dead  in  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  a  work  which  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In  this  document 
we  find  the  following  interesting  statement : — "  We 
take  his  bones,  more  costly  than  precious  jewels,  and 
more  valuable  than  gold,  and  we  place  them  in  a 
worthy  place.  Here  we  assemble  according  to  our 
opportunity  to  celebrate  his  martyrdom  in  joyousness."2 
A  recent  writer,  Dr.  Wieland,  has  said  that  the  worship 
of  martyrs  was  only  a  late  extension  of  the  Eucharistic 
worship.3  But  could  anyone  at  the  present  day  express 
in  stronger  language  than  this  the  reverential  feeling,  not 
merely  for  the  martyr's  person,  the  martyr's  body,  but 
even  for  his  relics  ?  The  document  is  also  useful,  as  giv- 
ing us  a  glimpse  of  the  great  joyousness  of  those  early 
liturgical  gatherings.  Just  as  the  Eucharist,  though  a 
commemoration  of  the  last,  sad  supper,  has  always 
about  it  the  joyful  ring  of  the  Resurrection,  so  too 
those  services  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  were  of  the 
most  festive,  gladsome  character.  These  services, 
very  probably,  would  not  be  regarded  by  Tertullian,  at 
least,  as  giving  any  solace  to  the  martyr's  soul.  He 
seems  to  state  that  the  martyr's  spirit  entered  at  once 
into  Heavenly  repose.4 

In  case  of  the  ordinary  dead,  however,  the  liturgical 

1  De  Corona  Militis  c.  3  ;   Oblationes  pro  defunctis,   pro  natalitiis 
annua  die  facimus. 

2  Marty  rium  S.  Poly  carpi  c.  18. 

3  Mensa  und  Confessio  i,  p.  48. 

4  Sed  ei  interim  sub  altari  martyrum  animae  placidum  quiescunt ; 
Scorpiace.  12. 
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service  was  intended  to  give  solace  and  refreshment. 
The  Council  of  Elvira  supposes  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  tarried  near  the  cemeteries,  and  prohibits,  under 
severe  penalty,  the  lighting  of  candles,  lest  these 
spirits  should  be  thereby  disturbed.1  It  may  seem,  at 
present,  a  crude  idea  for  a  local  Council.  Are 
we,  however,  decided  as  to  the  precise  place  where 
souls,  in  need  of  some  purgation,  are  punished  ?  Even 
at  present,  is  it  not  said  that  they  may  be  punished  by 
spending  some  time  near  the  scene  of  their  earthly 
crimes  ?  At  any  rate,  the  prohibition  of  the  Council 
of  Elvira  showed  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  some 
deceased  persons  had  not  yet  entered  blessedness,  and 
needed  the  refreshment  afforded  by  the  Eucharistic 
offering.  The  apocryphal  Acts  of  John  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  the  practice  of  holding  Eucharistic 
services  at  the  graves  of  the  dead.  This  document, 
indeed,  is  not  a  faithful  witness  of  the  times  of  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  but,  as  no  writer  can  forsake  the  ideas  of 
his  own  time,  the  author  may  be  presumed  to  betray 
the  custom  in  the  days  of  its  composition,  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  The  work  refers  to  a 
meeting  at  the  grave  of  Drusiana,  the  third  day  after 
her  death,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  Bread.2 

Besides  memorial  services  for  the  dead,  were  there 
in  the  Catacombs  regular  Sunday  gatherings  of  the 
whole  congregation  ?  Some  would  be  inclined  to  hold 
that  at  least  in  times  of  persecution  there  were  such 
meetings  in  the  cemeteries  of  Rome  and  other  places. 
Wieland3    has  denied  this    view,  and    confines    the 

1  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Liturgica,  t,  1.,  sect.  1,  p.  218.  par.  369, 
*  Acta  Joannis,  H.E.,  V.,  I.,  61. 
3  Mensa  und  Confessio,  I.,  S,  82  sq. 
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services  to  those  of  a  purely  memorial  kind.  These 
are  the  facts  which,  at  least,  will  make  it  clear  that 
gatherings  did  actually  take  place  for  liturgical  pur- 
poses in  the  Catacombs. 

In  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla  there  is  an  inscription 
which  belongs  to  the  second  century.1  The  deceased 
lady,  Agape,  begs  that  the  brethren,  when  they 
assemble  at  her  place  of  burial,  and  impetrate  the 
Father  and  Son  in  common  prayer,  may  also  remem- 
ber herself.  This  inscription  is  useful  as  throwing 
light  on  three  facts.  A  liturgical  service  was  held  in 
the  Catacombs.  It  was  the  practice  of  those  assembled 
to  remember  the  dead  in  their  prayers.  Finally, 
Agape's  grave  must  have  been  in  a  chamber  which 
was  used  as  a  kind  of  chapel.  From  the  small  size  of 
the  chamber  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  were  held 
in  it  only  anniversary  offerings  on  behalf  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  it  was  a  meeting 
place  for  large  congregations,  assembled  for  Sunday 
worship. 

From  a  saying  of  St.  Cyprian,  also,  it  is  clear  that 
a  liturgical  service  was  held  in  the  Catacombs.  He 
refers  to  a  seizure  of  Pope  Sixtus  II.2  When  Pope 
Damasus,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  epigrams,  alludes 
to  this  event,  he  represents  Pope  Sixtus  as  teaching 
the  Heavenly  Law,  when  he  was  rudely  surprised  by 
soldiers.  We  know  little  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
gathering.     But  we  do  know  that  it  was  not  a  Sunday 

1  Vos  precor  0  fratres,  orare  hue  quando  venitis 
Et  precibus  totis  Patrem  Natumque  rogatis 
Sit  vestrae  mentis  Agapes  carae  meminisse 
Ut  Deus  orunipotens  Agapen  in  saecula  servet. 

9QL  Wieland,  ibid,  S,  85, 
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service.  The  6th  of  August,  258  A.D.,  which  is  given 
by  Cyprian  as  the  date  of  the  event,  fell  on  Friday.1 
In  the  Passion  of  St.  Pionius  there  is  found  an  account 
of  a  similar  surprise,  effected  on  a  party  at  the  grave 
of  Polycarp.2  The  custom  of  holding  liturgical  meet- 
ings in  cemeteries  is,  also,  implied  in  the  prohibition, 
addressed  by  Aemilian  to  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  forbidding  Christians  to  attend  gather- 
ings or  to  enter  sepulchres.3  There  is  a  Catacomb 
inscription  bearing  on  this  subject,  whose  authenticity 
has  been  questioned.  A  certain  Alexander  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  seized  in  the  Catacombs  and 
borne  to  torture.4  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  genu- 
flecting, and  was  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God. 
The  writer  of  the  epitaph  decries  a  time,  when  the 
very  caverns  could  not  afford  people  an  opportunity 
of  saving  their  souls.  This  inscription  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Severus.5  On  the 
other  hand,  the  character  of  the  style  is  supposed  by 
some  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  if  it 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  forgery.6  There  is  in  it  the 
curious  description  of  the  worship  as  an  act  of  sacri- 
ficing to  the  true  God.  One  would  not  be  surprised 
to  meet  these  explicit  terms  in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian. 
But  they  are  strange  in  the  early  time  to  which  it 
is  attributed.  The  Eucharist  is,  indeed,  called  a 
sacrifice  from  the  beginning  of  our  period.       But    the 

1  Eodem  loco. 

2Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  p,  118. 
a  Euseb.,  H.E ,  vii.,  71,  M.P.G.  t.  xx,  665  sq, 
4  Monumenta  Eccl,  Liturgica,  t,   I.,  exxxii.     Alexander     .     . 
genua  flectens  vero  Deo  sacrificafcurus  ad  supplicia  ducitur. 
6  Ibid. 
6Cf,  Wieland,  Mensajund  Confessio,  I.  S.  98,  fussnote  4. 
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earlier  Christian  writers  do  not  speak  of  themselves  as 
sacrificing  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  shown,  they  sometimes 
deny  that  they  sacrifice  on  account  of  the  association 
of  this  verb  with  discarded  sacrifices.  Because  the 
word  "  sacrificing"  is  foreign  to  the  epoch  assigned,  one 
cannot  regard  this  inscription  as  certainly  genuine. 

That  there  was  a  liturgical  service  in  the  Cata- 
combs I  believe  to  be  clear.  It  is  also  certain  that 
this  included  the  Eucharistic  celebration,  which  was 
the  centre  of  early  Christian  worship.  Was  there  held 
only  a  memorial  service  ?  Or  was  there,  also,  held  the 
regular  Sunday  service  ?  One  cannot  know  with  cer- 
tainty. That  the  Catacombs  were  not  intended  in 
ordinary  circumstances  for  regular  worship,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  small  dimensions  of  their  occa- 
sional chambers.  That  the  whole  Roman  congre- 
gation did  not  assemble  there  on  Sundays  for  the 
obligatory  Service,  may  be  safely  presumed.  How 
could  all  the  Roman  faithful,  whose  number  Eusebius x 
described  as  immense,  stream  out  of  the  city,  in  days 
of  persecution,  without  running  imminent  risk  of  being 
detected  ?  A  limited  number  may  have  come  to  the 
Catacombs,  in  days  of  persecution,  even  for  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  service.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the  sug- 
gestion, but  it  appears  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 

If    there    was    celebrated    in    the     Catacombs    a 

Eucharistic    sacrifice,    there   may   be 

The  expected    some    token   of   an    altar, 

Monumental    and,    indeed,    we   have   already  met 

Evidence  for  with  such  in  the  tripod  table  in  the 
the  Altar.  Sacramental  Chambers  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Callistus  (see  Frontispiece.) 

1  Eusebius  H.  E.  vi.  43. 
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But  we  need  not  be  startled  if  it  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  elaborate  and  costly  altars  of  the 
present  day.  The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  included  a 
religious  meal.  It  was  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Last  Supper.  It  was  but  natural.,  therefore,  that, 
at  first,  the  ordinary  dining  tables  of  the  time  should 
have  been  called  into  requisition.  These  were  wooden, 
sometimes  square,  often  round.1  They  rested  on 
frames,  or  on  three  legs,  or  on  one.  Thus,  the  table 
in  the  Sacramental  Chambers  of  Callistus  is  resting  on 
three  legs,  is  round,  and  presumably  wooden.  A  similar 
one  is  painted  in  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Marcellinus  in  connection  with  a  banquet  scene. 
Another  of  the  same  shape  is  depicted  in  a  lunette 
which  also  represents  a  fish,  two  loaves  marked  with  a 
cross,  and  seven  baskets  of  bread.2  It  would  seem  then 
that  a  tripod  table,  of  wooden  material  and  circular 
shape,  predominated  both  in  general  use  and  in  the 
Eucharistic  service  in  those  early  times.  Those 
wrooden  altars  were  used  for  a  long  time  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  Optatus  of  Mileve  complained  that 
the  Donatists  used  altars  for  fire-wood.8  Augustine 
tells  how  Bishop  Maximianus  was  beaten  with  wood 
taken  from  the  altar  under  which  he  lay  hidden.4 
Legislation  requiring  the  use  of  stone  altars  occurred 
a  long  time  after  the  period  with  which  I  am  dealing. 
Were  the  martyrs'  graves  also  used  as  altars  in 
our  period  ?     De   Rossi,  the  great  interpreter  of  the 

1  Cf.     Catholic   Encyd<ypcedia  Art.  Altar,   also'r Dictionn-aire    dy 
Archeologit  ct  Liturgie.  Art.  Autel. 

2  ])e  Rossi  Roma  Sotteranea  t.  11  tav.  xv.,  2. 
\De  Schism,  Donatistarum, 

*Ep.   185. 
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Catacombs,  held  that  there  were  in  these  early  times 
two  kinds  of  altars — the  portable  ones,  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  the  Arcosolia  or  martyrs'  tombs  in  the 
Catacombs.  The  hypothesis  is  commonly  accepted, 
though  without  any  evidence.  De  Rossi  relied  on  a 
supposed  decree  of  Pope  Felix  I.  (269-275),  prescrib- 
ing that  Masses  should  be  celebrated  on  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs.1  It  it  mentioned  in  .the  Liber  Pontificalis. 
But  there  are  no  contemporary  authorities  which  vouch 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  decree. 

Preoccupied,  probably,  by  the  theory  of  De  Rossi, 
Wilpert  supposed  that  underneath  the  picture  of  the 
Fractio  Panis  Mass  was  celebrated  on  a  martyr's 
grave.2  There  was  discovered,  indeed,  in  the  place  a 
cavity  large  enough  to  contain  either  a  child's  grave 
or  the  ashes  of  some  martyr.  Wilpert  tried  to  prove 
the  practice  of  celebrating  Mass  over  a  martyr's  grave 
from  evidence  which  is,  in  part,  much  later  than  the 
date  of  the  Fractio  Panis.8  He  appeals  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  treatise  De  Akatoribus,4,  which  is  ascribed 
by  some  to  Pope  Victor,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  by  others  to  the  middle  of  the 
third.  "  While  Christ  is  at  hand,"  the  document  says, 
"  while  angels  look  on,  and  while  martyrs  are  present, 
throw  your  money  on  the  Lord's  table."  This 
rhetorical  sentence,  as  well  as  contemporary  literature 
of  a  similar  character,  would  not,  of  necessity,  suggest 
anything  more  than  a  spiritual  presence  of  the 
martyrs.  Thus,  Origen  seems  to  speak  of  martyrs 
who  are  present  in  spirit  at  the  liturgical  service.5 
Again,  Tertullian  describes  martyrs'  souls  as  present 

1  Liber  Pontificalis.  Note  on  Felix  I.         u  Fractio  Panis,  S.  18. 
3  Eodem  loco.        4  xi.  Migae  iv..  835.  c  Horn  3  in  Jeremiam, 
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beneath  the  altar  and  crying  for  vengeance.1  This  is 
an  echo  of  the  famous  passage  of  the  Apocalypse, 
according  to  which  the  martyrs  testify  to  their  wrongs, 
under  the  Heavenly  altar.2  Thus,  the  literature  of  the 
period  does  not  prove  the  use  of  the  martyrs'  graves  as 
altars  in  the  second  or  third  century. 

The  testimony  of  the¥monuments  is  equally  uncer- 
tain in  this  respect.  There  is  a  stone  altar  in  the 
Papal  Crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  but  it  rests 
beside,  not  upon,  the  principal  grave,  that  of  Pope 
Sixtus.  Similarly,  Arcosolia,  or  martyrs'  graves, 
are  pointed  out  in  the  Ostrian  Catacomb  as  having 
been  used  for  altars,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
particle  of  positive  testimony  in  favour  of  this  belief. 

That  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  was  celebrated  near,  if 
not  upon,  the  martyrs'  tombs  appears  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  disciples  of  Polycarp  assembled  at  his 
tomb  to  celebrate  his  martydom.3  Such  a  practice  led 
in  course  of  time  to  the  custom  of  celebrating  the 
Eucharist  over  the  martyr's  body  itself.  This  de- 
velopment may  have  taken  place  only  when  there  was 
a  relaxation  of  Roman  vigilance,  which,  by  the 
direction  of  the  twelve  tables  of  laws,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  dead  bodies  into  houses. 
The  law  of  Pope  Felix  I.,  which  by  some  is  ascribed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,4  and  which 
ordered  the  celebration  of  Mass  over  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  may  have  merely  enforced  a  fairly  widespread 
usage.  The  practice,  too,  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  passage  of  the  Apocalypse,  regarding  the 
martyrs  resting  under  the  altar.5     It  was  natural  that 

1  Scorp  12,  De  Oratione  5.  2  Apoc.  v.  6,  9. 

*  Martyrium  Polycarp*  c.  18,      4  Widand,  1.  c,  148.     5  Apcc.  6,  9 
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the  memory  of  the  martyred   Christ  should  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  that  of  his  suffering  followers. 

In  connection  with  the    altar   represented    in  the 
Fractio  Panis,  there  is  shown  near  the 

The  Chalice,  presiding  official  a  sketch  of  what 
must  have  been  the  early  chalice 
(see  drawing,  Fractio  Panis,  p.  108).  Like  the  other 
appurtenances  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  it  was 
not  far  removed  in  construction  from  the  ordinary 
cups  of  those  days.  To  us,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  artistic  chalices  of  the  present  day,  it  presents  a 
striking  appearance.  It  is  a  stemless  vessel  with  two 
handles.  Its  broad  shape — the  lower  part  being 
almost  as  wide  as  the  upper — may  have  been  specially 
intended  for  use  in  the  Catacombs.  Here,  light  was 
defective,  and  the  surface  of  the  altar  may  not  always 
have  been  very  even.  But  this  chalice,  it  is  likely,  re- 
presents fairly  well  those  in  common  use  even  out- 
side the  Catacombs. 

In  the  Ostrian  Catacomb,  in  the  Via  Nomentana 
there  was  discovered  another  vessel,  presumably  a 
chalice,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  It  is  shaped  like  a  goblet  and  has  two 
handles. 

A  chalice  which  was  fashioned  without  any  handle 
was  found  depicted  on  a  grave  slab  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Pontianus.  Near  it  are  represented  an  anchor,  a  dove, 
and  three  loaves  marked  with  crosses.  It  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  third  century.1 

At  this  early  period,  chalices  were  commonly  made 
of  glass.       Glass  was  frequently  used    in    the  vessels 

1  Cf.  Wilpert,  Fractio  Panis,  p.  80. 
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employed  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  drinking.  There 
were  found  in  the  Catacombs  several  gilt  glasses,  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  They  are 
mere  fragments,  being  the  bottoms  of  glasses  used  for 
drinking.  On  them  are  represented  several  Biblical 
scenes  like  those  which  are  drawn  on  the  walls  of  the 
Catacombs — Moses  striking  the  rock,  Adam  and  Eve 
tempted  by  the  serpent,  Jonas  cast  from  the  belly  of 
the  whale,  and  many  such  Scriptural  events.  The 
majority  of  these  must  have  been  used  for  some  reli- 
gious purpose,  most  probably  for  the  feast  of  the  Agape. 
Possibly,  some  of  them  are  fragments  of  very  old 
chalices.  But  many  of  them  cannot  be  such,  for  mot- 
toes written  on  them — as  "  Drink  and  Live  Long" — are 
irreconcilable  with  the  august  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist. 
At  any  rate,  they  show  the  early  practice  of  using  glass 
vessels,  which  may  well  be  expected  to  find  a  reflec- 
tion also  in  the  Eucharist,  itself  a  meal  and  commemo- 
rative of  the  simple  Supper  of  the  Master.  Irenaeus, 
too,  in  his  invaluable  account  of  the  heretical  juggler 
who  imitated  the  Christian  consecration  and  wished 
to  show  blood  in  the  chalice  by  converting  it  from  a 
white  liquid  into  a  red,  gives  a  hint  that  the  chalice  in 
liturgical  use  was  made  of  glass.1  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  magician  to  show  the  change 
in  its  contents.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  may  be  cited  as 
confirmatory  ;  it  speaks  of  glass  patens  in  the  reign  of 
Pope  Zephyrinus. 

As  in  the  case  of  vessels    destined  for  use  in   the 
Agape,  so  on  the  Eucharistic  chalice  there  were  scenes 

lAdv,     Baer,  I.  c.  13.     P.G.,  vii.,  680. 
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painted  on  glass,  just  as,  at  present,  scenes  are  en- 
graved in  the  silver  or  gold.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
".paintings  on  the  chalices."  >  In  another  place  he 
speaks  more  definitely  of  the  "Shepherd  Who  is  de- 
picted on  the  chalice  "  2  Thus  the  picture  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  fittingly  represented  on  the  chalice 
which  was  destined  to  contain  His  own  precious 
blood. 

1  De  Pud.,  c.  7.  2  Di  Pud,  c.  10. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
The  Liturgy. 

Since  the  Mass  is  eminently  a  sacrifice  of  adoration 
and  thanksgiving,  we  find  therein,  crystallised  as  it 
were,  a  liturgy  consisting  of  sublime  forms  of  prayer. 
The  character  of  the  different  kinds  of  liturgies,  which 
now  form  a  large  family,  and  the  question  of  their 
ultimate  derivation  have  given  rise  to  much  important 
discussion.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  asked  whether  in 
the  present  period  there  was  a  fixed  liturgy,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  was  a  written  one.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
evidence,  the  difficulty  of  an  adequate  solution  must 
not  be  underestimated. 

It  is  rashly  concluded  from  St.  Justin's  first  apology1 
that    in   the   early   Christian  Service 
Fixed  and      there  was  no  fixed  form  of  prayer,  but 
Written         that  everything  was  left  to  the  inspira- 
Liturgy.        tion  of  the  celebrant.     Justin's  phrase, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  that  the  presiding  official  prays  "  with  all 
his  strength."     It  seems  to  be  straining  Justin's  ex- 
pression 2  to  conclude  that  the  minister  formed  all  his 
prayers  according  to  his  individual  ability.     The  con- 
trary is  suggested  by  the  context  where  Justin  speaks 
of  a   Christian  custom,    namely,    the   offering  up  of 
common  prayers  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  in  behalf 
of  all  men  in  all  places.3     This  is  a  suggestion  that  the 

1  Apol.  i.  c.  67.  2  foy  8tf„a/us  a{,T(£        «  Apol.  i.  65. 
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liturgy  even  at  this  early  time  went  along  fixed  lines. 
The  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  saying  of  an  earlier 
writer,  Clement  of  Rome,  that  offerings  must  not  be 
made  rashly,  but  in  definite  seasons  at  definite  hours.1 
Here,  indeed,  all  that  is  expressed  is  that  the  season  and 
the  hour  of  Service  were  fixed.  But  the  spirit  that 
avoided  rashness  in  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  the 
Service  would  also  prompt  definiteness  in  regard,  at 
least,  to  the  general  character  of  the  prayers.  Again, 
we  find  fragments  of  the  present  liturgy  in  the  writers 
of  our  period  ;  Sursum  corda  and  Dignum  et  justuni 
est,  meet  us  in  the  pages  of  St.  Cyprian  and  in  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus.2  But  evidence  that  will  tend 
to  close  this  controversy  was  reached  in  the  finding  of 
the  Didache.  The  end  of  the  first  century,  to  which 
it  belongs,  would  seem  to  have  a  definite  liturgy,  and 
this  would  a  fortiori  hold  true  of  the  later  period,  with 
which  I  am  directly  concerned.  The  Didache  pre- 
scribes a  definite  form  of  thanksgiving.  3 

Christians,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  were 
taught  a  definite  liturgical  prayer.  That  the  Liturgy 
was  not  only  fixed,  but  even  consigned  to  writing,  is 
gleaned  from  the  work  of  Origen  against  Celsus.  The 
latter  reports  that  he  saw  with  certain  priests  of 
Origen's  religion  barbarous  books  containing  the  names 
of  devils,  and  magic  arts.4  He  states  that  there  was 
nothing  good  in  the  prayers  which  the  Elders  had  in 
those  volumes.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,    for   the   objection    in    their    regard    was 

1  Clement  i.  Ep.  ad  Corinth,  xl.,  xli. 

2  Cyprian  Be  Orat.  Bom.  213,  and  Canons  of  Hipp.  Hi. 
»Ch.  ix.,  x. 

4  Contra  Celsum  vi,  40. 
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already  met.  Nor  is  there  allusion  to  the  magical 
prayers  of  heretics,  who  would  not  be  said  to  belong  to 
Origen's  religion.  It  is,  rather,  a  distorted  account  of 
Christian  liturgical  writings  which  contained,  at  least, 
a  formula  of  Exorcism.  Presumably,  then,  the  different 
"  forms  "  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Mass  were  also  consigned  to  books,  and  reliance  was 
not  placed  on  oral  tradition  alone. 

The  language  of  the  liturgy  in  Rome,  and,  presum- 
ably, in  the  Western  Church  appears 
The  to  have  been  Greek  during  a  consider- 

Language.      able  space  of  time.     This  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  of  the 
first  and  second  century  in  the  Roman  Catacombs  are 
Greek.     To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  one 
chamber  of  the  Catacombs  is  called  the  Greek  Chapel. 
Early  Popes,  like  Clement,  wrote  in  Greek.  Relics  of  the 
previous  language  remain  crystallised    in  the   Kyrie 
Eleison,  and  the  Agios  O  Theos.  Latin  appears  to  have 
been  gaining  ground  in  ecclesiastical  Rome  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  it  appears  to  have  been  fully  established.  Popes 
Stephen  and  Cornelius  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  liturgy  of  the  e^rly  Church,  as  far  as  one  can 
reconstruct  its  skeleton  from  the  early 
The  Sequence    literature,  resembled  that  of  the  pres- 
of  the  ent  day.     Almost  at  the  beginning — 

Liturgical        we    are    not    told,   though   we    may 
Prayers.         presume,  that  there  preceded  prayers 
— there  were  read  lessons,  as  long  as 
time  permitted,  from  the  Apostles  or  the  Prophets.1 
These  were  read  by  the  Lector,  whose  office  must  not 

■  See  Justin,  Apd.,  1,  65,  66,  67. 
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have  been  merely  nominal  in  those  far-off  days.  The 
president,  or  bishop,  then  preached  a  sermon,  touching 
on  those  readings.  He  exhorted  the  faithful  to  the 
imitation  of  "  those  excellent  things."  This  homily  was 
heard  by  the  faithful  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Then,  they  rose  to  their  feet  to  offer  the  common 
prayer.1  The  assembled  brethren  prayed  for  them- 
selves, and  for  those  who  received'  the  illumination, 
presumably  for  the  neophytes.  They  prayed  for  their 
rulers,  and  for  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  Christian 
name.  They  prayed  for  themselves  that  they  might 
be  worthy  of  the  Christian  dignity,  and  of  the  future 
salvation.  They  prayed  for  the  delay  of  the  last  day, 
and  for  good  seasons.  In  a  word,  they  prayed  for  all 
men  in  all  places,  and  for  favours,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

This  common  prayer,  which  was  recited  after  the 
sermon  and  before  the  oblation  of  the  Elements, 
corresponds  to  the  prayers  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy, 
which  were  introduced  with  an  Oremus.2  The  Oremus 
is  still  preserved  by  the  Roman  liturgy,  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Offertorium,  but  the  long  list  of  prayers,  to 
which  it  served  as  an  introduction,  has  been  eliminated 
from  nearly  all  the  Feasts.  After  those  prayers  was  given 
the  kiss  of  peace.3  It  was  given  much  earlier 
than  the  time  when  it  is  given  in  the  present  Roman 
liturgy.  Probably,  even  at  this  early  period,  the 
catechumens  were  dismissed  from  the  Service,4  and  so 

1  Eodem  loco, 

2Cf.  Apost.  Const.  Book  viii.  ff. 

*  Eodem  loco. 

4  Tertullian  implies  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  Catechu- 
mens and  the  Faithful  in  the  matter  of  praying  and  of  hearing  ser- 
mons.    DePraescript.il. 
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this  token  of  brotherhood  was  interchanged  before  a 
section  of  the  community  departed.  The  sexes,  likely, 
were  separate  in  the  place  of  worship  in  accordance 
with  the  Eastern  usage. 

Then,  bread  and  mixed  wine  were  brought  to  the 
bishop, — thus  the  wine  seems  to  have  been  mixed 
with  water  before  the  Service.1  The  mixing  of  the 
wine  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Passover  supper,  and 
it  is  also  taken  for  granted  in  the  inscription  of 
Abercius.  According  to  Irenaeus,2  it  symbolised  the 
hypostatic  union  in  Christ,  while  according  to  Cyprian  3 
it  signified  the  union  of  the  people  with  Christ.  In 
offering  the  Elements,  the  Bishop  sent  up  prayers  of 
praise  and  glory  to  God.4 

Next  in  order  came  what  corresponds  to  the 
Preface.  The  word  "  preface  "  would  not  then  convey 
any  true  idea  of  its  meaning,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  lengthy.  It  was  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
which  enumerated  many  things  for  which  the  Faithful 
were  grateful.  Thanksgiving  was  the  dominant  note 
of  the  Service,  giving  it  the  technical  name,  Eucharist. 
Thanks  were  offered  for  "  creation,  and  for  the  quali- 
ties of  things."5  Thanks  were  given,  not  only  for  the 
forming  of  man  with  natural  and  supernatural  gifts 
through  creation,  but  for  the  re-forming  of  him  through 
the  redemption.6  God  "  formed  marvellously  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  but  more  marvellously  re- 
formed it."7  After  this  paean  of  gratitude,  there  was, 
it  is  likely,  even  in  our  early  period,  the  Tersanctus  or 

]  Justin,  Apol.  i.,  65,  66,  67. 

2Cf.  Adv.  Boer.  lv.  c.  2,  P.G.  vii.  1125. 

:i  Ep.  63.  4  Justin,  Apol.  1,  65.  5  Dial.  Tryph.  41. 

6  Eodem  loco,  7  The  Roman  Ordo  Missae. 
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Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts.  It  is  found  in 
the  pages  of  Clement  of  Rome.1  It  was  used  even  in 
the  old  Jewish  ritual  in  the  prayer  called  the  Kedusha, 
The  prayer  of  thanksgiving  was  preceded,  as  at  present, 
by  the  versicles,  Sursum  corda  and  Dignum  et  justum 
est,  for  those  fragments  were  seen  to  be  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Cyprian  and  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus. 

Having  referred  to  the  Creation  and  Redemption, 
the  liturgy  would  logically  pass  on  to  the  Passion.2 
The  latter  event  naturally  suggested  the  memory  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Words  of  Institution. 

Justin,  our  principal  authority  in  reconstructing  the 
liturgy  of  this  period,  is  silent  as  to  what  immediately 
followed  the  Words  of  Institution.  Other  considera- 
tions will  enable  us  to  fill  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility the  lacuna.  The  Clementine  Liturgy,3  which  is 
encased  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  which  a 
tradition  of  the  fifth  century  4  sets  down  as  the  earliest 
of  the  common  liturgies — a  tradition  which  is  con- 
firmed by  internal  evidence  implying  a  time  of 
persecution, — places  after  the  Words  of  Institution  the 
Anamnesis  or  memory  of  the  Passion,  the  Epiclesis, 
and  the  Memento  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead. 
Numerous  liturgies  exhibit  this  order  after  the  Words 
of  Institution.  The  Roman  liturgy  of  the  present  day 
is  a  noted  exception  in  having  the  Memento  for  the 
living  before  these  words,  and  in  containing  at  least 
no  formal  Epiclesis.  But  there  is  reason  for  thinking 
that  even  the  early  Roman  liturgy  conformed   to  the 

1  /.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  xxxiv.,  5-7,  2  Dial.  Tryph.  41, 

3  Apost.  Const.  Book  viii. 

4  Work    attributed    to  Proclus,    Patriarch    of     Constantinople, 
a.d.  434-446,  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Divine  Liturgy. 
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common  type  represented  by  the  Clementine,  and 
had  an  Epiclesis,  as  well  as  both  Mementoes,  after  the 
Words  of  Institution.  Justin,  who  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  Rome,  and  who  according  to  his  Acts 
gave  the  interrogating  Governor  an  account  of  a 
Roman  centre  for  liturgical  meetings,  may  have  had 
before  his  mind,  when  speaking,  the  Roman  liturgy. 
A  Protestant,  Dr.  Drews,  recently  suggested  a  theory 
that  there  was  effected  a  transposition  in  the  Roman 
Canon  by  Pope  Gelasius  in  the  fifth  century.1  The 
theory  was  accepted  by  Baumstark 2  with  the  acci- 
dental modification  that  the  change  was  wrought  by 
Pope  Gregory. 

The  transposition  consisted  in  taking  the  part,  from 
the  Te  igitur  to  the  Memento  for  the  dead,  from  its 
original  place  after  the  words  of  Consecration,  and 
inserting  it  before  the  Quam  oblationem.  The  re- 
construction of  the  early  Roman  Canon  suggested  by 
Drews,  has  the  following  order — (i)  Quam  oblationem. 
(2)  Qui  pridie  ...  (3)  Unde  et  memores.  (4)  Sup- 
plices  te  rogamus.  (5)  Te  igitur.  (6)  Commemoratio 
vivorum.  (7)  Commtmicantes.  (8)  Commemoratio 
defunctorum.  The  three  last  items  would  form  the 
great  intercessory  prayer. 

In  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  which  is  gaining 
ground,  many  indications  point.  One  is  the  some- 
what illogical  sequence  of  the  present  Roman  Canon. 
If  closely  examined,  many  of  its  paragraphs  have  not 
a  strictly  logical  connection  with  what  precedes.  In 
the  old  view,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  but  a  forced 
explanation  of  the  igitur  in  the  prayer    Te  igitur.     In 

1  Zur  Eastehungsgeschi  elite  des  Kanons  der  romischen  Mease  (1902.) 

2  Liturgia  Romana  e  Liturgia  dell\Esarcato. 
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the  new  theory,  we  should  have  a  better  explanation 
of  the  etiam  in  the  Memento  for  the  dead— it  would 
imply  a  previous  commemoration  of  the  living. 
Besides,  there  is  an  early  document,1  which  supposes 
that  there  was  in  the  Roman  liturgy  a  prayer  for  the 
Emperor,  oblatis  sacrificiis.  The  word  "  sacrificiis  "is 
better  understood  of  the  Consecration  than  of  the 
Offertory,  and  implies  that,  in  the  old  Roman  liturgy, 
the  commemoration  of  the  living  followed  the  words 
of  Consecration.  One  cannot  easily  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  the  theory,  suggested  by  Baumstark,  that  the 
change  was  effected  by  Gregory  I.  For,  in  an  account 
of  his  work  for  the  liturgy,  it  is  merely  mentioned  that 
he  inserted  in  the  Canon  Diesque  nostros  .  .  .in 
pace  numerari?  and,  if  he  effected  the  radical  trans- 
position which  is  attributed  to  him  by  Baumstark, 
the  silence  about  it*  is  inexplicable.  Though  it  is  hard 
to  determine  the  author  of  the  change,  it  is  likely 
that  it  was  wrought  some  time  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  Roman  liturgy  of  the  present  day  is,  also, 
singular  in  the  fact  of  its  containing  nowhere  a 
formal  Epiclesis  or  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Supplices  te  rogamus  may  be  a 
vestige  of  such.  It  is,  also,  suggested  with  more  like- 
lihood that  the  Quarn  oblationemy  before  the  words  of 
Consecration,  may  be  a  relic  of  the  invocation.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  implicit  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  request  that  God  may  convert  the 
Elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Against 
this  latter  suggestion  about  the  place  of  the  Epiclesis 

1  Letter  of  Pope  Celestine  I.  to  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  belonging 
to  year  432. 

8  Cf.  Venerable  Bede,  E.E.,  ii.,  1, 
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in  the  old  Roman  liturgy  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
would  be  unique  to  have  the  Epiclesis  before  the  Words 
of  Institution,  as  this  theory  would  seem  to  imply. 
But  this  difficulty  loses  some  force,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  in  a  general  transposition  the  Epiclesis  may  be 
placed  before,  instead  of  after,  the  words  of  Consecra- 
tion. 

•  *  *  *  * 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  liturgy  described  by 
St.  Justin  was  the  Roman  one,  and  contained  an 
Epiclesis  after  the  Consecration.  In  the  general 
Church  of  the  period  there  was,  we  have  seen, 
frequent  reference  to  an  invocation.  The  presence 
of  an  Epiclesis  after  the  Words  of  Institution,  since 
it  seems  to  imply  that  the  change  in  the  Elements 
was  not  already  wrought,  is  embarassing  to  one  whose 
theology  is  already  settled  in  the  belief  that  the  Con- 
secration is  wrought  solely  by  the  words  of  Institu- 
tion. Some  forms  of  the  Epiclesis,  indeed,  as  that 
of  the  Clementine  liturgy x  and  that  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  might  mean 
that  God  was  requested  not  to  convert  the  Elements, 
but  to  show 2  that  they  were  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Such  an  Epiclesis  might  have  been  in  the 
Roman  Church. 

It  is  likely  that  there  was  in  the  early  liturgy  a 
prayer  corresponding  to  the  Nobis  quoque peccatoribus. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Poly  carp*  (155  a.d.)  gives  the 
prayer  of  Bishop  Poly  carp,  which,  it  is  likely,  he  was 

1  AposL  Const.,  Book  vii. 

*  Fragmenta  Pfaff  38  (Migue  vii,,  1254)  aTro^>rjv\)  is  the  word  u 

»  C.  14,  cf.  also  C.  8. 
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in  the  habit  of  reciting  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 
He  prays,  just  as  the  prayer  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus 
does,  for  a  share  in  the  society  of  the  martyrs. 
Origen,  more  expressly,  says  that  in  the  liturgy 
there  was  a  prayer  for  admission  to  the  com- 
panionship of  prophets  and  apostles.1 

This  prayer  for  fellowship  with  the  martyrs  seems  to 
have  been  in  close  connection,  as  logical  sequence 
would  require,  with  the  Memento  for  the  living.  This 
suggestion  fits  in  with  the  theory,  that  in  the  early 
liturgy  both  Mementoes  were  after  the  Consecration. 
The  faithful  venerated  the  memory  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  in  return  expected  their  suffrages  and 
requested  God  to  give  themselves  a  fellowship  with 
His  martyred  host.  In  this  way  the  communion  of 
saints,  living  and  dead,  was  perfectly  illustrated  in  the 
early  liturgy. 

We  have  frequently  seen  that  Mass  was  offered  foi 
the  dead.  "  We  offer  for  the  dead  on  the  anniversary 
day," 2  so  says  Tertullian.  Cyprian  says  that 
a  certain  kind  of  sinner  is  excluded,  by  a  species  of 
excommunication,  from  the  sacrifice  offered  up  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead3.  Mone  in  his  work  4  gives  a  very 
early  Mass — dating  back  to  the  persecutions — where 
there  are  to  be  found  two  prayers,  one  ante  nomina 
the  other  post  nomina.  Here,  presumably,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  diptychs  in  the  early  Church.  There 
was  a  written  list  of  names  of  the  dead,  which  was 
submitted  for  remembrance  in  the  Memento  for  the 
dead.     At  the  close  of  the  Canon,  according  to  St. 

I  Horn  xiv.  fa  Jerem.  14.  2  Dt  Coronr,  3.  *  Ep.  1,  2.  *Lat. 
und  Oreich,  Mease. ,  s.  22. 
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Justin,  all  the  Faithful  answered  Amen  in  a  loud  voice. 
This  may  be  taken  to  correspond  to  the  Amen  which 
is  still  answered  aloud  before  the  Pater  Noster.  Much 
sooner  than  at  the  present  day,  there  was,  in  the  early 
Church,  an  end  of  the  Liturgy  proper,  although  it  is 
presumable  that  the  Communion  was  followed  by  other 
prayers  of  thanksgiving,  such  as  those  which  the 
Didache  prescribes.1 

The  Eucharistic  Bread  was  broken  for  distribution. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  loaves.  Their 
size — much  larger  than  the  present-day  particles — may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  suggested  by  the  Catacomb 
pictures,  that,  instead  of  ciboriums,  there  were  used  to 
contain  them,  wickerwork  baskets,  as  happened  even 
at  a  later  time  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  mentioned 
by  St.  Jerome.2 

Other  large  vessels  are  found  represented  in  the 
Catacombs  in  connection  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  they  may  be  early  kinds  of 
ciboriums. 

The  president  alone,  according  to  Tertullian's 
account,8  distributed  the  Communion  to  those  present 
at  the  service,  and  the  deacons  took  the  Elements  to 
the  absent  brethren  who  were  sick,  or  otherwise 
incapacitated.4 

After  the  liturgical  service,  the  president  availed 
himself  of  the  collection,  contributed  by  the  faithful, 
to  cater  for  the  wants  of  the  needy.6  This  collection 
for  the  poor,  which  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  Service 

1  Ch.  ix.  x. 

*  Ep.  cxsxv.  ad  Rustic.  P.  L,,  t.  xxii.,  c.  1086. 

3  De  Corona,  3.  4  Justin,  Apol„  i„  67.]  *  Eodem  loco. 
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of  the  early  Church,  speaks  much  for  its  practical  kind 
of  benevolence.  As  they  prayed  for  all  classes  with- 
out distinction,  so  their  deeds  of  charity — a  more 
genuine  sacrifice — extended  to  the  orphans,  widows, 
the  sick,  those  "  in  bonds,"  and  pilgrims  ;  in  short, 
the  bishop,  who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  funds,  acted 
as  a  father  to  all  in  need.1 

Tertullian  also  refers  to  this  beneficent  feature  of 
Christianity  as  well  as  to  the  liturgy  of  the  early 
Church.  "  We  meet  together,  as  an  assembly  and  con 
gregation,  in  order  that,  approaching  God  in  a  body, 
we  may  beset  Him  with  prayers  and  supplications. 
This  violence  is  pleasing  to  God. 

We  pray,  also,  for  the  Emperors,  for  their  ministers, 
and  the  powers  that  be,  for  the  condition  of  the  age, 
for  peace  in  the  world,  for  the  delay  of  the  last  day.  .  . 

We  meet  together  for  recitation  of  our  Divine 
Scriptures.     .     . 

In  the  same  place,  also,  exhortations  are  made.  .  .  . 

Our  presidents  are  men  of  age  and  character.  .  .  . 

We  have  a  kind  of  treasure  chest.  .  .  Everyone 
places  there  a  small  contribution  on  one  day  in  the 
month.  .  .  These  are  for  feeding  and  burying  the 
poor."  2 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Tertullian  is  here 
speaking  of  the  Eucharistic  service.  For,  afterwards, 
he  adds  :  "  you  abuse,  also,  our  humble  feasts  ;  "  and, 
then,  there  follows  an  account  of  the  Agape.  The 
omission,  in  this  long  passage,  of  a  plain  reference  to 
the  Eucharistic  Elements  is  a  strong  suggestion  that 
Tertullian  was  under  the  influence  of  the  usage  known 
as  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret. 

1  Eodem  loco.  *Apologet,  c.  39. 
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The  following  scheme  will  give  the  outlines  of  the 
liturgy  of  our  period,  as  far  as  it  has  been  here  recon- 
structed through  the  writings  of  Justin  and  other 
sources. 


MASS    IN    THE    EARLY    CHURCH. 


Scripture  Lessons 

Sermon 

Intercession  said  in  common 
Kiss  of  Peace 
Oblation  of  Elements 
Lengthy  Thanksgiving 
Words  of  Institution 
Communion 

Anamnesis 
Epiclesis 

Memento  for  Living 
Memento  for  Dead 


AUTHORITIES. 


St.  Justing  Martyr  (Apol. 
I.,  67)  and  Tertullian 
(Apologet,  c.  89) 

Justin  (Apd.l^b5,  66,  67) 


Suggested  by  Clemen- 
tine Liturgy  and 
theory  that  early 
Roman  liturgy  re- 
sembled others  in 
regard  to  this  order. 


Next  will  follow  a  scheme  which  will  show  the  kinship 
of  the^present  Roman  Canon  with  the  literature  of  our 
period.  I  have  avoided  reference  to  resemblances 
which  are  fanciful,  as  well  as  to  similarities  which  are 
based  on  commonly  diffused  ideas  and  indicate  no 
special  relationship.  The  diagram  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing  that  the  present  Roman  Canon 
has  struck  its  roots  in  very  early  thought.  Likely, 
the  Roman  liturgy  was  not  derived,  in  most  instances, 
from  this  early  literature  ;  both  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  same  ancient  fund  of  ideas. 


Kinship  of  the  Roman  Canon  with  the  Literature 
of  the  Period  Reviewed.  * 


ROMAN    CANON 


1 .  Te  igitur :  We  offer  to 
Thee  in  behalf  of  Thy  holy 
Catholic  Church. 

2.  Communicantes :  Com- 
muning with  and  venerat- 
ing the  memory  of — first, 
the  glorious  Mary  ever 
Virgin ;  also  thy  blessed 
Apostles  and  Martyrs.  .  .  . 
Linus,  Cletus,  Clement, 
Xystus. 


3.  Quam  oblationem :  This 
oblation  may  est  Thou,  O 
God,  deign  to  make  .  .  . 
reasonable. 


LITERATURE  OF  PERIOD. 


1.  Having  remembered 
also  the  whole  Catholic 
Church. 

{Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  c.  viii. ) 

2.  Coming  together  in 
gladness  and  joy  to  cele- 
brate the  day  of  his  martyr- 
dom. 

{Martyr.  Polycarp,  c  18). 

That  the  Virgin  Mary 
may  become  the  advocate 
of  the  virgin  Eve. 

(Iren.  Adv.  Haercses,  v,  16) 

As  the  human  race  was 
consigned  to  death  by  the 
virgin  Eve,  it  is  saved  by 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

(Ibid.) 

The  Apostles  gave  the 
episcopacy  to  Linus.  There 
succeeded  him  Anacletus ; 
following  him  in  the  third 
place  after  the  Apostles, 
Clement  shares  the  episco- 
pate. ...  In  the  sixth 
place  after  the  Apostles 
comes  Xystus. 

(Iren.  Eaer.,  L.  hi.,  c.  3,  3.) 

3.  A  reasonable  offering 
and    a    bloodless    sacrifice 

Athenagoras  {Legatio,  c.  13) 


*  Cf.  also  scheme  in  scholarly  work,  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Lxturgica. 
LXXXIV.     Cabrol  et  Leclerque. 
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Roman  Canon  (continued) 


4.  Words  of  Institution. 


5.  Anamnesis.  Wherefore 
also  commemorating  the 
exceeding  blessed  Passion 
we  offer  thee,  etc. 

6.  Supplices  te  rogamus. 
We  suppliantly  beseech 
Thee :  Command  these  to 
be  borne  by  the  hands  of 
Thy  holy  Angel  to  Thy 
sublime  Altar  in  the  sight 
of  Thy  Divine  Majesty. 


7.  Memento  for  the  dead. 
Remember,  also,  O  Lord, 
thy  servants  of  either  sex, 
who  have  preceded  us  with 
the  sign  of  faith,  and  repose 
in  the  sleep  of  peace.  To 
them  and  to  all  who  repose 
in  Christ  we  beseech  Thee 
grant  a  place  of  refreshment. 


Literature  of  Period. 


4.  For  the  Apostles  in  the 
Memoirs  .  .  .  have 
declared  that  Jesus  com- 
manded them  to  say  as  fol- 
lows :  He  took  bread  and 
gave  thanks  and  said  : 
"  This  do  in  memory  of  Me. 
This  is  My  body." 

(Justin,  Apol,  i„  66,) 

5.  Food,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  in  which  there  is  a 
commemoration  also  of  the 
Passion. 

(Justin,  Died,  117.) 

6.  The  Altar  then  is  in 
Heaven,  for  thither  our 
prayers  are  directed. 

(Iren,  Boer.,  iv.,  18,  6.) 

In  sight  of  the  living 
God,  the  angel  of  prayer 
still  standing  by. 

(Tert.,  dt  Oratione,  c,  xii.) 

7.  Nor  should  a  sacrifice 
be  celebrated  for  his  repose. 

(Cyprian,  Ep.  66.) 

One  begs  for  refreshment 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

(Tert.,  de  Monog.  C.  10.) 
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Roman  Canon  {continued) 


8.  Nobis  quo  que  peccato- 
ribus.  Grant  us  some  share 
and  fellowship  with  thy 
apostles  and  martyrs.     .     . 


9.  Through 
Lord. 


10.  Amen, 
Pater  Noster. 


Christ    our 


before     the 


Literature  of  Period, 

8.  Often  we  say  in  the 
prayers  :  "  God  grant  us  a 
share  with  the  prophets  ; 
God  grant  us  a  share  with 
the  apostles  of  Thy  Christ." 

(Origen,  horn.  xiv.  in  Jerem.  14). 

9.  We  beseech  the  Maker 
of  all  through  His  Son  and 
through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(Justin,  Apd.  I,,  67.) 

10.  The  President  sends 
up  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings according  to  his  power, 
and  the  people  answer, 
Amen. 

(Justin,  Apol,,  i.  67.) 


The 
Derivation 
of  the 
Liturgy. 


The  origin  of  the  Christian  liturgy  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  Many 
theories  have  been  proposed,  and 
the  end  of  theorising  is  not  yet.  Some 
of  these  speculations  have  gained  at 
least  a  partial  success  ;  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  certainty  has  been 
attained  in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  Liturgy.  A  view  which  represented,  in  its  raw 
state,  the  theorising  in  regard  to  the  Christian  liturgy 
was  that  of  the  Dutch  writer,  Vitringa.1  He  held 
that  the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  borrowed  directly  from  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 

1  Be  Synagoga    Vet. 
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not  from  the  Temple.  Dr.  G.  Bickell,  a  Catholic 
author,  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Vitringa1 
According  to  Bickell  the  pre-Anaphoral  Liturgy  or 
the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  was  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  morning  Service,  while  the 
Anaphoral  portion,  or  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful,  was 
derived  from  the  Passover  Ritual. 

Just  as  Hatch  maintained  a  pagan  origin  for  the 
threefold  hierarchy  of  the  early  Church,  so  he 
asserted  that  the  Christian  liturgy  was  borrowed  from 
the  Eleusinian  rites.2  The  last  theory  has  least 
intrinsic  support,  although  a  pagan  origin  of  essential 
portions  of  Christianity  gets  a  good  deal  of  extrinsic 
support  from  the  a  priori  speculations,  not  of  the  sin- 
ning scholastics,  but  of  the  present-day  German 
rationalists.  The  undoubted  resemblance  between 
the  Christian  ritual  and  the  Pagan  rites  is  not  a  new 
discovery.  Justin  Martyr  noticed  it  in  his  far-off  days 
and  explained  it  by  saying  that  it  was  Paganism  that 
borrowed  from  Christianity.  "The  same  thing  (i.e., 
the  Eucharist ")  he  writes,  "  the  evil  demons  imitated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra."  3  Tertullian  noticed  the 
same  phenomenon,  and  gives  a  similar  explanation. 
1  Mithra,"  he  writes,  "  celebrates,  also,  an  oblation  of 
bread."  4 

Of  course,  these  are  but  assertions  of  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  unsupported  by  proof,  but  they  deserve 
as  much  attention  as  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hatch, 
which  is  equally  devoid  of  decisive  evidence.  One 
may  also    say  that  a  common  human    nature    may 

]  Meste  und  Pascha.  *  Hibb.  Lectures  for  1888. 

8  Apol,  I. ,  66.  4  Dt  Prescript,  xv. 
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inspire  common  ideas  of  ritual,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
necessity  of  deriving  the  Pagan  ritual  from  the 
Christian. 

The  question  of  derivation  from  the  Jewish  ritual  is 
a  more  serious  one.  We  shall  see  if  Dr.  Bickeli  is 
justified  in  conceding  to  Vitringa,  that,  at  least,  the 
pre-Anaphoral  part  of  the  Mass,  or  the  Mass  of  the 
Catechumens,  is  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
morning  Service. 

We  know  the  Jewish  ritual  through  the  collection 
of  Jewish  literature  known  as  the  Talmud.  The  por- 
tion of  this  known  as  the  Mischna  is  very  ancient, 
dating  back  to  the  second  century,  and  containing, 
presumably,  many  records  of  a  much  earlier  period. 
The  Mischna,  then,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  morning  Service  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  The  chief  parts  were  : — (1)  The 
Shema,  beginning  with  "  Blessed  " ;  (2)  Prayer ;  (3) 
Reading  of  the  Thora,  or  "the  Law";  (4)  Reading 
of  the  Prophets  ;  (5)  The  blessing,  followed  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  lessons  from  the  Hebrew  into  Aremaic, 
and  by  a  discourse  on  the  subjects  read. 

The  prayer,  known  as  the  Kadish,  was  also  part  of 
the  morning  Service  of  the  ancient  Synagogue.  It 
contains  the  following : — "  Exalted  and  hallowed  be 

His  great  name Let  His  Kingdom  come  in 

your  lifetime  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  whole  House  of 
Israel  very  speedily."  One  will  notice  at  once  the 
striking  resemblance  of  this  prayer  to  two  petitions  in 
the  "  Our  Father." 

Unlike  the  worship  in  the  Temple,  Psalms  did  not 
form   a    prominent    feature    of  the   old   Synagogue 
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Service.  Its  object  was  instruction,  rather  than  adora- 
tion. In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  a  comparison 
between  the  Synagogue  Service  and  the  early  liturgy 
corresponding  to  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens.  The 
part  of  the  Christian  liturgy  corresponding  to  the 
Synagogue  Service — a  Service  mainly  catechetical — 
was  fittingly  attended  by  Catechumens  : — 


Synagogue  Service.* 

i.  Reading  of  "  the  Pro- 
phets." 

(Luke  iv.  16,     Acts  xiii.,  15.) 

2.  A   sermon   after    the 
reading  of  the  prophets. 


3.  Schemone  Esra  or 
the  eighteen  Blessings  con- 
sisting in  prayers  of  divers 
classes  of  men. 

4.  A  prayer  for  peace : 
"  Give  to  us  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel  peace,  Thou, 
O  Lord,  who  hast  blessed 
the  people  with  peace.  R. 
Amen." 

*  Cf.    also   Cabrol    et   Loclerque 
Monum.  Eccl.  Liturg.  xx. 


Pre-anaphoral  Mass. 


1 .  Scripture  lessons  from 
the  Prophets. 

(Justin,  Apol.  I.,  65  tq.) 

2.  After  the  reading  the 
president  exhorts  to  the 
imitation  of  these  excel- 
lent things. 

Eodem  loco. 

3.  Common  prayer  for 
all  classes. 

Eodem  loco. 


4.   After     the     common 
prayer,  the  kiss  of  peace. 

(Eodem  loco.) 
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The  similarity  between  the  pre- Anaphoral  part  of  the 
Mass  and  the  Sabbath  Service  is  so  striking  as  to  sug- 
gest forcibly  that  the  resemblance  does  not  arise  from 
mere  coincidence,  or  from  community  of  liturgical  as- 
pirations in  the  human  race.  The  very  early  Christians 
were,  mainly,  Jews,  and  could  not  at  once  create  a 
liturgy.  Besides,  Christianity  preserved  and  perfected 
the  many  noble  elements  in  Judaism  ;  the  Christian 
had  as  much  regard  for  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Jew 
himself;  Christian  and  Jew  were  indebted  to  the 
Psalms  for  their  sublimest  prayers.  One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  in  confirming  this  theory  of  deriva- 
tion, one  that  gives  it  still  greater  certainty,  is  the 
similarity  between  the  course  of  Scripture  prescribed 
for  the  Synagogue,  and  the  course  of  homilies  in 
Origen's  writings.  The  Paraschioth  is  the  course  of 
Jewish  readings.  Origen's  homilies  entirely  corres- 
pond, even  in  order,  with  the  Paraschioth,  as  the  pains- 
taking compilers  of  the  Monumenta  Ecdesiae  Litur- 
gica1  illustrate.  These  homilies  plainly  presuppose 
that,  before  their  delivery,  all  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  were  read  in  turn  in  the  Masses  throughout 
the  year.  This  practice  was  curtailed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  Eucharistic  Service. 

We  come  next  to  the  Anaphoral  part  of  the  Mass? 
or  the  portion  dealing  with  the  offering  of  the  Euchar- 
istic Elements.  Bickell,  unlike  Vitringa,  held  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  Passover  feast.  There  was  some 
antecedent  likelihood  for  this  view.  Christ  in  insti- 
tuting the  Eucharist  celebrated   the    Passover.     He 
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commanded  His  disciples  to  do  this  thing  which  He 
had  done.  For  some  time  the  disciples  celebrated  a 
supper  in  conjunction  with  the  Eucharist.  Hence  it 
seemed  likely  that  not  only  should  the  Eucharist  be 
modelled  on  Christ's  action,  but  that,  in  so  doing,  one 
could  not  entirely  break  away  from  the  Passover  ritual, 
to  which  the  Last  Supper  was  intimately  bound. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  recall  the  main 
features  of  the  Passover.  All  the  guests  reclined.  A 
cup  of  red  wine,  mingled  with  water,  was  drunk  after 
a  blessing  by  the  head  of  the  family.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  washing  of  hands.  Then,  along  with  the 
Paschal  lamb  and  unleavened  bread,  there  was  the 
mixed  dish,  composed  of  various  ingredients  such  as 
dates  and  raisins,  and  exhibiting  the  consistency  of 
lime,  to  remind  the  guests  of  the  Egyptian  lime,  with 
which  their  fathers  drudgingly  worked.  After  this  the 
story  of  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  was 
told  by  the  youngest  son. 

The  Hallel,  or  Hallelujah,  was  now  begun  to  be 
sung.  It  consisted  of  Psalms  112-117  (Vulgate), 
which  were  called  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  and  of  Psalm 
135  (Vulgate),  which  was  called  the  great  Hallel.  At 
this  precise  point  of  the  meal,  only  Psalms  112  and  113 
were  sung.  They  were  introduced  by  a  formula  re- 
sembling the  Preface  of  the  Mass  :  "  Therefore  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  thank,  praise,  exalt,  glorify,  extol 
and  celebrate  Him,  who  has  done  all  these  things  for 
our  fathers  and  for  us." 

A  second  cup  was  now  drunk,  and  it  was,  likewise, 
followed  by  a  washing  of  hands.  A  third  cup  was 
taken,  and  grace  after  meals  was  recited.     1  he  fourth 
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cup  was  next  prepared,  and  before  it  was  taken  the 
remainder  of  the  Hallel  (Psalms  11 4- 117,  Vulgate), 
was  chanted.  Psalm  135  (Vulgate)  was  sung  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  feast  It  is  assumed  as  likely  that 
Christ  made  the  fourth  cup  the  Eucharistic  one,  the 
"cup  of  benediction." 

As  we  learn  from  St.  Luke,  Christ  in  taking  the 
bread  and  cup  for  the  purpose  of  the  Eucharist  "  gave 
thanks."  It  is  likely  that  the  "  giving  of  thanks,"  here 
laconically  described,  included  a  long  formula  of  bless- 
ing, directed  to  the  bread  and  the  cup.  It  is  likely 
that  it  included  portion  of  the  Hallel  Psalms,  as  the 
"hymn"  recited  before  departure  from  the  supper 
room  seems  to  have  been  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  135  Vulgate).  "The  prayer  of  the  Word 
proceeding  from  Him,"  which  we  met  in  Justin,  may 
mean  much  more  than  the  Words  of  Institution  ;  it  may 
mean  the  words  of  thanksgiving,  which  were  used  to 
bless  the  Elements,  and  which  were  likely  copied  by 
the  disciples.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  Psalm  115 
(Vulgate)  of  the  Hallel  should  be  partially  retained 
in  the  Roman  rite  at  the  reception  of  the  chalice — 
"  What  return  shall  I  make  to  the  Lord  for  all  He  has 
given  to  me  ?  " 

We  shall  now  see  if  this  antecedent  probability,  that 
the  Christian  liturgy  is  borrowed  from  the  Passover, 
is  justified  by  the  facts.  Let  us  consider  the  outlines 
of  the  Liturgy,  as  we  find  them  in  this  early  period. 
They,  surely,  had  something  in  common  with 
the  Canon  which  is  found  in  the  early  document 
known  as  the  Didache,  and  which,  from  its  reference 
to   the   early   order  of  "prophets,"  and  from  other 
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considerations,  is  concluded  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  The  Didache  Canon  has  the  advantage 
of  presenting  the  Christian  liturgy  in  its  initial  stage, 
and  so  gives  a  better  opportunity  of  determining  its 
origin.  A  comparison  between  the  Didache  Canon 
and  the  Passover,  in  parallel  columns,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  determine  their  mutual  relationship,  which, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  derivation 
of  one  from  the  other,  since  both  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  a  common  source. 


PASSOVER  RITUAL. 

OVER  THE  CUP. 

Mayest  Thou  be  praised, 
Lord,  our  God,  King  of 
Power,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine. 


DIDACHE  (ch.  ix.,  x.). 

THANKS  OVER  THE  CUP. 

We  give  Thee  thanks, 
our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine 
of  Thy  Son  David,  which 
Thou  madest  known  to  us 
through  Thy  Son,  Jesus. 


OVER  THE  BREAD. 

Mayest  Thou  be  praised, 
Lord,  our  God,  King  of 
Power,  who  didst  produce 
bread  from  the  earth. 


THANKS  OVER  THE  BREAD. 

As  this  broken  bread  was 
scattered  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  being  gathered 
together  became  one,  so 
may  Thy  Church  be  gather- 
ed together  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  unto  Thy  king- 
dom. 
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PASSOVER  RITUAL 

(Continued), 

THANKSGIVING      AFTER 
THE  DRINKING  OF  THE 

HALLEL  CUP. 

Mayest  Thou  be  praised, 
Lord,  our  God,  King  of 
Power,  for  the  vine,  and  for 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  for 
the  produce  of  the  fields, 
and  for  the  splendid,  boun- 
tiful and  spacious  land, 
which  Thou  in  Thy  bene- 
ficence hast  given  to  our 
fathers  that  they  might  eat 
of  its  fruit  and  enjoy  its 
bounty.  Have  mercy,  Lord, 
our  God,  on  us  and  on  Israel, 
Thy  people,  and  on  Jerusa- 
lem, Thy  city  (after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem 
there  followed  a  prayer  for 
the  re-building  of  the  city, 
and  for  the  restoration  of 
Israel). 


DIDACHE  (ch.  ix.,  x.) 

( Continued). 

AFTER  YE  ARE  SATISFIED, 
THUS  GIVE  YE  THANKS. 


Thou,  Almighty  Master, 
didst  create  all  things  for 
Thy  name's  sake,  and  didst 
give  food  and  drink  to 
men  for  enjoyment,  that  they 
might  render  thanks  to  Thee; 
but  didst  bestow  upon  us 
spiritual  food  and  drink  and 
eternal  life  through  Thy  Son. 
Before  all  things  we  give 
Thee  thanks  that  Thou  art 
powerful.  Thine  is  the 
glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Remember,  Lord,  Thy 
Church,  to  deliver  it  from 
all  evil,  and  to  perfect  it  in 
Thy  love  and  gather  it  from 
the  four  winds,  even  the 
Church  which  has  been  sanc- 
tified, into  Thy  kingdom, 
which  Thou  hast  prepared 
for  it;  for  Thine  is  the 
power  and  the  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.  May  grace  come 
and  may  this  world  pass 
away.  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David.  If  any  one 
is  holy,  let  him  come;  if 
any  one  is  not,  let  him  re- 
pent.   Maranatha.    Amen. 
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I  shall,  next,  compare  the  Liturgy  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Justin  with  the  Passover  ritual : 


PASSOVER    RITUAL. 

liturgy  in  justin's  time.* 

1.  Bread     is     prepared, 
fourth  or  Hallel  cup  is  filled. 

2.  Mixing  of  Chalice. 

3.  Psalms  114-117  (Vul- 
gate),    giving    praise    and 
glory  and  thanksgiving  to 
God. 

4.  Hallel  Psalm  1 35  (Vul- 
gate) :     "  Confess    to    the 
Lord  .  .  .  who  established 
the  earth  upon  the  waters." 

1.  Offering  of  the  bread 
and  chalice  of  wine. 

2.  Chaliceof  mixed  wine. 

3.  Offering  of  Elements 
with  a  prayer  of  praise  and 
glory,  followed  by  a  copious 
thanksgiving  on  the  part  of 
the  president. 

4.  In  connection  with  the 
Eucharist  thanks  are  given 
for  creation. 

*Cf.  Justin,  Apd.  i.  65  Sq. 

The  foregoing  comparison  establishes  a  kinship  be- 
tween the  Christian  Liturgy  and  the  Passover.  That 
this  relationship  implied  the  derivation  of  one  from 
the  other,  was  the  contention  of  Bickell.  He  com- 
pared, especially,  the  Clementine  Liturgy  with  the 
Passover.  He  argued,  mainly,  from  the  following 
facts  :  First,  the  expression,  "  Blessed  be  He  who 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  is  found  both  in  the 
Canon  and  in  the  Hallel  Psalms.  Secondly,  the  con- 
tents of  the  Preface  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy  are 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Hallel  Psalm  135  (Vulgate). 
Both  contain  thanks  for  creation  and  a  reference  to 
the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Finally,  a 
blessing,  as  we  have  seen,  is  found  in  the  Passover 
ritual,  which  is  entirely  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Didache  Canon.1 

1  Bickell,  Mean  und  Pascha. 
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But  kinship  does  not  necessarily  imply  descent, 
and  so  there  was  room  for  criticism  of  Bickell's  position. 
It  came  from  a  recent  Protestant  writer,  Dr.  Drews.1  The 
latter  maintained  that  the  Canon  was  derived  from  the 
ritual  of  the  meal  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  eve.  This  took 
place  on  Friday  evening,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  day,  which  was  reckoned  from  dark- 
ness to  darkness.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  a 
similar  ritual  was  observed  in  connection  with  the 
meals  on  all  other  Jewish  feast  days. 

Before  all  those  festive  meals,  including  that  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  the  head  of  the  family  blessed  the  bread, 
and  the  wine,  in  case  the  latter  was  taken.  It  was  a 
subject  of  controversy  whether  the  blessing  of  the 
bread  or  the  blessing  of  the  wine  should  have  prece- 
dence. The  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  were 
divided.  Shammai  was  in  favour  of  blessing  the  wine 
first.  The  following  formula,  which  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Passover,  was  used  before  all 
festive  meals.  For  the  wine :  a  Praised  be  Thou, 
Lord,  our  God,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine." 
For  the  bread :  "  Praised  be  Thou,  Lord,  our  God, 
who  didst  produce  bread  from  the  earth.' '  The  head 
of  the  family  tasted  some  bread  and  wine  before 
handing  them  to  the  guests.  Some  bread  was  reserved 
for  the  end,  also  a  cup,  which  was  called  the  cup  of 
Elias,  from  the  prayer  associated  with  it,  that  God 
might  send  this  prophet  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

Finally,  there  took  place  what  was  known  as  the 
great  blessing  of  the  table.     Strangers,  women,  and 

1  Realenzyk.  fur  Prot.  Theologie.  Art,  Eucharistie,    3  Aufl.  v.  563 
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minors  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  for  this  cere- 
mony,— an  exclusion  which  may  have  suggested  the 
dismissal  of  the  Catechumens  from  participation  in  the 
early  Canon.  In  the  great  blessing,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  account  in  the  Didache,  God  was 
thanked  for  food  and  drink  and  for  the  land  of 
Palestine.  He  was  besought  to  have  mercy  upon 
Jerusalem.  Finally,  a  prayer  was  offered  that  He 
might  send  the  Prophet  Elias,  and  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  Hereupon  the  reserved  bread  and  the 
reserved  cup  of  "  Elias  "  were  given  to  all  the  guests. 

The  kinship  of  the  early  Canon  in  the  Didache  with 
the  ritual  of  those  festive  meals  is  apparent.  Wine, 
according  to  Shammai,  had  to  be  blessed  first ;  so  was 
it  with  the  wine  in  the  Didache  Canon.  At  the 
Sabbath  meals  the  wine  was  blessed  with  a  certain 
formula :  the  wine,  according  to  the  Didache,  was 
blessed  with  one  exactly  similar.  The  finish  of  the 
great  table-blessing  associated  with  those  meals 
assumed  an  eschatological  character,  referring  to  the 
advent  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom ;  so,  according  to 
the  Didache,  did  the  Eucharistic  thanksgiving  following 
the  meal. 

Since,  according  to  the  Didache,  wine  was  to  be 
blessed  first,  I  prefer  to  hold,  with  Zahn,1  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  first  thanksgiving  in  this 
document  was  prescribed  for  the  feast  of  the  Agape. 
It  would  be,  then,  intelligible  why  the  wine  should  be 
blessed  first, — it  would  be  merely  a  continuance  of  the 
rule  of  Shammai.  Why  the  wine  should  be  blessed 
before  the  bread,  is  hardly  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis 

1  Forschunyen  zur  Oesch.  des  neutest.  Kanons  in.,  293  ff. 
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that  there  is  question  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Didache  liturgy  (see  end  of  ch.  ix.).  Is  not  the 
New  Testament  account  of  the  Eucharistic  institution  in 
favour  of  placing  the  blessing  of  the  bread  first  in  order  ? 
After  this  thanksgiving  was  pronounced  over  the  ele- 
ments for  the  Agape,  they  were  freely  consumed,  for 
the  words  of  the  Didache,1  "  After  being  satisfied," 
are  not  so  well  understood  of  the  Eucharist.  After 
the  Agape,  there  was  a  Eucharistic  thanksgiving 
which  corresponded  to  the  great  table  blessing 
in  connection  with  the  reserved  bread  and  the  reserved 
cup  of  Elias.  The  Words  of  Institution  are  omitted, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  this  account  the  author  of  the 
Didache  states  that  his  purpose  was  to  give  formulas 
of  thanksgiving.2  After  this  second  thanksgiving,  in 
the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  Didache,  the 
Eucharistic  Bread  and  Cup  may  be  presumed  to  be 
administered  just  as  the  "  reserved  bread  and  cup  " 
were,  last  of  all,  handed  round  in  the  Jewish  festive 
meals. 

Having  seen  that  there  is  some  kinship  between  the 
early  Canon  and  the  Passover  and  other  festive  Jewish 
meals,  it  may  be  enquired  whether  there  was  a  deri- 
vation of  the  Canon  from  either  of  those  sources.  At 
any  rate,  the  striking  similarity  shows  that  there  is  a 
Jewish  origin  for  some  portion  of  the  early  Canon. 
This  is  the  important  matter.  It  is  a  question  of  less 
significance  whether  the  Canon  was  derived  precisely 
from  the  Passover,  or  from  the  Sabbath  ritual,  or  from 
that  of  other  feast  days.      For   the  Passover,   being  a 

iSeeCh.  ix.,  x. 

2  "  Concerning  the  thanksgiving,"  Ch.  ix. 
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feast,  had  a  ritual  which  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  for  the  other  festivals.  The  only  difference  was, 
that  in  the  Passover  you  had  the  singing  of  the 
Hallel  and  the  drinking  of  four  cups  of  wine. 

The    antecedent     probability  that     the    Christian 
Liturgy  would  borrow  something  from  the  Passover 
Ritual  of  the  Last  Supper   is  not  entirely  shaken  by 
Drews'  adverse  criticism.    Besides,  early  Liturgies,  in 
giving   thanks  for   the    general    works    of    creation, 
seem  to  resemble  the  contents  of  the  Hallel  of  the 
Passover  ritual.     The  Liturgy  does  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  in  part  directly  from  the  Passover.       At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians seem  to  have  before  their  minds,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  exemplar   of  the  ritual  of  the  ordinary 
Sabbath  meal.     The  Passover  was   an  annual  feast. 
The    Eucharist   was  a   frequent   observance ;  it   was 
celebrated  in  a  simple  manner  in  private  houses.    The 
Jews,  who  to  a  great  extent  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
early    Christians,    would    not    think    it    congruous, 
in  their  frequent  Eucharistic   celebration,  to  entirely 
copy  the  model  of  a  yearly  observance.     In    those 
simple    gatherings,    the    Jews     had    more    directly 
before     their     minds     the     Sabbath     meal.      It   is 
likely,  therefore,   that    the    Eucharistic    liturgy  was 
modelled,  to  some  extent,  on  the  Passover  ritual,  but, 
to  a  greater  extent,  on  the  ritual  of  the  Sabbath  meal. 
Since,  however,  these  two  were  substantially  the  same 
in  forms  of  thanksgiving,  any  reflex  of  the  one  would 
contain  some  similarity  to  the  other.     To  imitate  the 
one  was,  indirectly,  to  imitate  the  other.     Hence,  the 
criticism  directed  by  Drews  against  Bickell's  position 
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is  not  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  deciding  which  ritual  was,  directly,  before  the 
minds  of  the  early  Christians  in  shaping  their  liturgy, 
and  I  have  leaned  to  the  opinion,  that  the  ritual  of  the 
Sabbath  meal  was  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of 
the  annual  Passover. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  whether  the 
Christian  Liturgy  was  borrowed  from  the  Passover  or 
from  other  sources,  it  was  modelled  on  them  only  to 
a  minor  extent.  It  is  only  in  what  is  at  present 
known  as  the  Preface,  that  a  resemblance  to  the  Pass- 
over is  pointed  out.  This  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  present  developed  Liturgy.  True  it  is  that  the 
early  Preface  was  very  lengthy,  as  is  asserted  by  Justin 
and  may  be  known  from  later  Liturgies,  as  the  Cle- 
mentine. But  the  main  part  of  the  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration concerned  a  new  event,  which  could  not  be 
adequately  described  by  any  existing  formulas.  Con- 
sequently, the  Christians  had  to  invent  formulas  which 
evolved  from  a  small  germ  into  the  copious  Liturgy  of 
to-day,  containing  but  few  traces  of  borrowing,  and  as 
original  as  it  is  sublime. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Sacrificial  Idea  in  the  Liturgy. 

It  may   be   useful   to  consider  how  much  light  the 
Liturgy  throws  on  the  antiquity  of  the   Mass.      The 
Canons  of  Hippolytus,  in  their  references  to  ritual,  are 
especially  useful  for  my  present  purpose,  because  such 
a  work  does  not  reflect  the  views  of  an  individual  but 
crystallizes  the  belief  of  a  community.     The  Eucharist 
is  designated  therein  the  oblation  par  excellence.    "  Let 
the  deacon  bring  the  elements  of  the  Mysteries,  and  then 
let  the  bishop  begin  the  oblation."1     In  the  form  for 
ordaining  a  bishop,    which  is  in  substance  that    pre- 
scribed for  a  priest,  God  is  besought  to  accept  his  offer- 
ings.      "  O  Lord,  accept  his  prayer  and  oblations  which 
he  shall  offer  by  day  and  by  night,  and  let  them  be  unto 
Thee  a  sweet-smelling  odour." 2  "  Let  him  who  has  been 
appointed  bishop  place  his  hands  upon  the  oblations, 
together  with  the  presbyters."3     It  is  evident  from 
these  texts  that  the  Eucharist  is  an  oblation   in  an 
objective  sense,    as  distinct  from  the  subjective  sense 
of  prayer.     It  is  so  concrete,  so  objective,  that  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  may  be  imposed  thereon.     There 
is  not  an  explicit  statement  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  constitute  the  term  of  the  sacrifice,  though  the 
Canons  are  witnesses  of  Realism.4 

The    Didascalia,    also,    which    is    considered     by 

lC.H.  xix.  *Ibid.  iii.  *Eodemloco.        *Ibid.  xix. 
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Harnack1  to  belong  to  the  first  part  of  the  third 
century,  though  by  others  it  is  referred  to  the  second 
half,  contains  some  references  to  ritual,  which  indicate 
an  offering  in  an  objective  sense.  "  Assemble  at  graves, 
and  read  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  offer  to  God  prayers, 
and  offer  the  Royal  Eucharist,  which  is  a  figure  of  the 
kingly  body  of  Christ  .  .  .  presenting  a  Bread 
which  is  sanctified  by  the  invocation." 2  Here  an 
objective  reality,  namely,  the  Eucharistic  Bread,  is 
offered  to  God  just  as  the  prayers  are  offered.  That 
the  Eucharist  is  said  to  be  a  figure  of  the  kingly  body 
of  Christ,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Realism,  and 
need  present  no  difficulty  to  a  sincere  investigator. 
The  Eucharist,  being  a  Sacrament,  must  be  a  symbol ; 
the  appearance  of  bread  is  a  sign  of  the  invisible  body 
of  Christ  really  present. 

So  much  for  the  rituals  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
period  under  consideration.  I  refer,  next,  to  the 
family  of  formal  Liturgies  to  show  that  the  present 
period,  extending  from  150  to  250  A.D.,  contains 
most  of  their  explicit  concepts  about  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice.  From  an  appeal  to  facts  it  will  be  shown 
that  at  least  this  period  is  the  mother  and  source 
of  their  main  sacrificial  developments.  I  say,  "at 
least,"  for  an  earlier  period  than  that  under  discus- 
sion, may  or  may  not  have  some  of  those  develop- 
ments,— I  am  not  concerned  with  this  at  present. 

It  is  contended  that  the  universality  of  the  sacri- 
ficial doctrine  in  the  great  families  of  Liturgies  is  a 
proof    that    in    ante-Nicene    times    the    Mass     was 

1  Qeschick.  der  altchrist.     Lit,  xi,,  t.  ii.,  c.  3. 
2vi.,  27,  Ed.  FunhiV.  376. 
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regarded  as  a  strict  sacrifice.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
this  as  an  independent  proof,  since  these  Liturgies 
were  composed,  or  at  least  retouched  long  after  my 
period.  I  admit,  however,  the  perfect  reasonableness  of 
this  a  priori  supposition.  All  the  Liturgies,  Eastern 
and  Western,  orthodox  and  unorthodox,  speak  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice.  Is  the  word,  "  sacrifice,"  to 
be  taken  metaphorically  or  strictly  ?  If  a  metaphor,  is 
it  not  strange  that  all  the  Liturgies  should  have  con- 
spired to  use  this  metaphor  ?  A  word  like  this,  a  univer- 
sal liturgical  appellation,  ought  to  be  taken  literally, 
unless  other  considerations  prove  a  metaphorical  usage. 
But  such  is  not  proved ;  nay,  the  context  in  those 
Liturgies,  as  will  be  seen,  implies  to  any  honest 
inquirer  a  sacrifice  which  cannot  be  taken  other- 
wise than  in  an  objective  sense.  Besides,  the  Monophy- 
sites  and  Nestorians  could  not  well  have  conspired 
to  teach  this  doctrine  of  an  objective  sacrifice  unless 
such  was  the  old  doctrine,  the  doctrine  held  long  be- 
fore they  separated  from  the  Mother  Church.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  sacrifice  is  an 
interpolation  in  the  Liturgy.  But  it  is  something  more 
than  an  interpolation.  The  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  writ  so 
boldly  across  the  pages  of  the  Liturgies  that,  were  it 
false,  the  whole  compilation  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
a  tissue  of  corrupt  developments. 

Some  will  not  be  affected  by  this  a  priori  reasoning  ; 
they  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Liturgies,  in 
the  course  of  time,  might  contain  corrupt  doctrines  far 
removed  from  the  purity  of  evangelical  truth.  For 
such  as  these  an  appeal  to  the  facts  is  useful ;  an 
inquiry  whether  the  present  period  actually  contains 
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the  main  sacrificial  ideas  of  the  different  Liturgies.  My 
purpose  is  to  compare  the  Liturgies  with  the  early 
writers. 

I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  Liturgies  of  the 
Western  family.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Roman 
Mass,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Duchesne  existed  in  its 
present  form  in  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus.1  "  We 
offer  to  Thine  Excellent  Majesty  out  of  Thine  own  gifts 
and  donations,  a  pure  Victim,  a  holy  Victim,a  stainless 
Victim,  the  Holy  Bread  of  eternal  life  and  the  Chalice  of 
eternal  salvation."  Spoken  at  the  Anamnesis  and  after 
the  Consecration,  this  evidently  implies  an  objective 
sacrifice.  The  Frankish  Mass  contains  the  following  : — 
"Since  the  foreshadowings'of  carnal  Victims  have  been 
removed,  we  suppliantly  offer  to  Thee,  O  Father,  the 
spiritual  Victim  that  by  a  wondrous  and  unutterable 
mystery  is  always  immolated,  and,  remaining  the 
same,  is  always  offered."  2  It  is  clear  that  these  words, 
too,  imply  a  strict,  objective  sacrifice. 

The  Mozarabic  Mass,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Lord's 
Nativity,  makes  this  declaration.  "  We  offer  to  Thee, 
O  God,  the  stainless  Victim  that  the  maternal  womb 
brought  forth  without  injury  to  virginity  .  .  .  And 
the  Immolated  Victim  doth  live,  and  living,  is  con- 
stantly immolated  j  a  Victim  that  alone  can  please 
God  because  it  is  the  Lord." 

If  the  word  "  immolated M  is  taken  strictly,  it 
implies  not  alone  that  the  Victim  of  the  Cross  is 
present  but  that  in  the  Mass  itself  there  is  a  destruc- 
tion of  some  kind. 

The  Gothico-Gallican  Mass  states  that  the  Eucharist 

Engines,  p.  168.  2Migne,  72,  338. 
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is  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  on  the  night  of  the  Last 
Supper  instituted,  and  in  which  He  Himself  is  the 
Paschal  Lamb  that  is  slain.1 

Among  the  Eastern  Liturgies,  that  of  St.  James2 
states  :  "  We  offer  Thee,  O  Lord,  this  terrible  and 
unbloody  offering."  These  are  words  which  could  not 
be  applied  to  a  subjective  sacrifice  consisting  of  prayer 
or  a  good  life  but  only  to  a  strict  objective  sacrifice. 
The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark3  has:  "Giving  thanks  we 
offer  this  spiritual  and  unbloody  worship  which  all 
peoples  offer  Thee  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
setting  thereof.  .  .  .  Great  is  Thy  name  among  all 
peoples  and  in  all  places  there  are  offered  to  Thy  name 
an  offering  of  incense  and  a  pure  sacrifice."  This 
testimony  alone,  does  not  prove  with  demonstrative 
rigour,  that  the  Mass  is  a  strict  sacrifice,  though  it 
indicates  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  fulfilment  of 
Malachy's  prophecy. 

It  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  only  under  the  aspect 
of  a  spiritual  and  unbloody  worship.  It  is  suggested 
from  this  that  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  sacri- 
fice was  sometimes  interpreted,  not  of  the  victim,  but 
of  the  prayer.  The  reference  in  this  testimony  to  the 
subjective  aspect  of  the  Eucharist,  to  the  worship 
offered  to  God,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  it  is  also 
an  objective  sacrifice.  The  Roman  Canon,  though 
treating  of  an  objective  sacrifice,  speaks  also  of  the 
Mass  as  a  sacrifice  of  praise.4  Since  the  present 
testimony  refers  to  the  Mass  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 

1  Migne,  72,  314, 
8Renaudot,  Liturg.  Orient,  Coll.  ii„  p,  32;  30;  40. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  I.,  p.  145. 

4  Hoc  sacrificium  laudis  after  Te  igUur. 
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prophecy  of  Malachy,  it  indicates  very  likely  a  strict 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 

I  shall,  also,  refer  to  the  unorthodox  Liturgies  of 
Oriental  sects.  The  Liturgy  of  Basil  speaks  of 
a  "  spiritual  and  unbloody  host",  which  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  more  than  a  subjective  sacrifice.1 
But,  at  the  Anamnesis,  the  same  Liturgy  evidently 
implies  that  the  Mass  is  an  objective  sacrifice — "  We 
offer  Thee  Thine  own  out    of  Thine  own  gifts."  2 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  is  similar.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  speaks  of  the  spiritual  and  unbloody  offering, 
and  on  the  other,  it  speaks  of  objective  gifts  offered 
to  God.3 

The  Nestorian  Liturgy  has  :  "  We  offer  Thee  this 
living  holy  acceptable  great  reasonable  excellent, 
and  bloodless  sacrifice."4  That  this  Liturgy  implies 
an  objective  offering  is  clear  from  the  following  words 
also  in  its  Canon  :  "  May  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
come  upon  us  and  upon  this  oblation." 

How  far  are  those  sacrificial  ideas  common  to  the 
writers  of  the  early  period  with  which  I  am  dealing  1 
So  far  as  they  speak  of  sacrifice  in  a  subjective  sense, 
they  do  but  crystallize  the  metaphorical  expressions 
common  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  Roman 
Mass  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  "this  sacrifice  of 
praise,"  and  in  the  prayer,  Quam  oblationem,  it 
beseeches  God  to  make  the  offering  a  reasonable  one. 
The    former  expression  recalls    the  Epistle    to    the 

1  Renaudot,  Liturg.  Orient,  Collect:,,  Vol.  I.,  p,  61, 

2  Renaudot  Liturg.  Orient.  Collectio,  Vol,  I,,  p.  67. 

3  Renaudot,  Ibid,,  p.  98, 

4  Renaudot,  Ibid,  Vol,  IT.,  p,  610. 
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Hebrews1,  which  speaks  of  a  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  lips  confessing  to  His  name ;  the  latter 
vividly  recalls  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  where  the 
Apostle  begs  the  Christians  to  present  themselves  to 
God  as  ''reasonable  offerings."2  In  so  far  as  the  Mass 
is  a  prayer,  it  may  well  be  called  a  sacrifice  in  a  sub- 
jective and  loose  sense.  This  idea  of  a  subjective  sacri- 
fice, it  has  been  shown,  was  common  to  Justin, 
Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian. 

This  examination  of  Liturgies,  speaking  of  sacrifice 
in  a  subjective  sense,  is  particularly  useful.  It  throws 
light  on  the  interpretation  which  must  be  given  to 
similar  sayings  in  the  early  period  with  which  I  am 
dealing.  If  the  Roman  Liturgy  can  speak  of  the  Mass 
viewed  under  a  limited  aspect,  as  a  sacrifice  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  yet  undoubtedly  teach  its  objective  and 
strictly  sacrificial  nature,  considered  from  another 
standpoint,  why  should  similar  expressions  in  certain 
of  the  early  Fathers  who  have  been  cited — expressions 
about  a  sacrifice  of  prayer — be  construed  as  meaning 
that  these  Fathers  looked  upon  the  Mass  as  exclusively 
a  subjective  sacrifice  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  construc- 
tion that  is  absolutely  put  by  some  investigators  on 
such  writers  as  Athenagoras,  Clement,  and  Origen. 

Some  of  the  Liturgies  speak  of  the  sacrifice  as  a 
spiritual  and  unbloody  one.  Sometimes  they  seem  to 
take  this  "  spirituality  "  in  a  subjective  sense,  meaning 
prayer.  Thus  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  which  has  been 
quoted,  speaks  of  the  spiritual  and  unbloody  worship. 
This  concept  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
the  true  and  spiritual  adoration,  mentioned  by  the  Lord 

1C.  13.  2  Chap,  II, 
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as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation. The  Frankish  Mass,  however,  it  has  been 
seen,  understands  this  spirituality,  of  the  Victim 
perpetually  immolated. 

Again,  those  Liturgies  speak  of  the  sacrifice  as  an 
oblation  to  God  of  gifts  which  have  been  taken  out 
of  His  own  creation.  This  second  sacrificial  idea  of 
the  Liturgies  does  but  crystallize  the  view-point  of 
Irenaeus  in  our  period.  In  Irenaeus  we  find  :  "  The 
Church  alone  offers  this  pure  oblation,  offering  to  Him 
with  thanksgiving  out  of  His  own  creation."1  In  the 
Liturgy  of  Basil  it  is  stated  in  the  Anamnesis :  "  We 
offer  Thee  Thine  own  out  of  Thine  own  gifts."  2 

A  third  and  very  important  sacrificial  idea  in  those 
Liturgies  is  that  Christ  is  offered  in  the  Mass.  This 
is  a  test  of  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Mass.  This  it  is 
which  differentiates  the  Catholic  position  from  the 
position  of,  at  least,  the  older  Anglicans.  The  latter 
may  go  a  part  of  the  way  and  admit  a  sacrificial 
aspect  in  the  Eucharist ;  they  may  concede 
that  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  that  there 
is  in  it  a  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 
But  the  great  sacrificial  doctrine  of  Catholicity,  found 
in  those  Liturgies  and  in  our  early  period,  is  that  Christ 
is  offered  to  God  as  a  Victim  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  The  Mozarabic  Mass,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
tains the  following  declaration  :  "  We  offer  to  Thee,  O 
God,  the  stainless  Victim  that  the  maternal  womb 
brought  forth  without  injury  to  virginity."  Now  this 
very  idea  of  the  offering  of  Christ  in  the   Eucharist  is 

1  Adv,  Haer,,  iv,,  18  4i 

8  Renaudot,  Litur,  Orient,  Collectio,  Vol,  I,  p;  67. 
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found  explicitly  in  the  latter  part  of  our  period  at 
least,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  Here  I  am  appealing  to  plain 
facts.  Are  the  testimonies  of  St.  Cyprian  such  that 
this  fundamental,  sacrificial  idea  of  the  Liturgies  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  this  very  early  date  ?  The  testi- 
monies of  Cyprian  are  so  unequivocal  that  such  an 
exacting  critic  as  the  Protestant  Harnack  admits  that 
the  object  sacrificed  is  Christ's  body  and  blood  accord- 
ing to  the  martyred  bishop  of  Carthage. 1  We  are  not 
now  concerned  with  Harnack's  additional  comment 
that  Cyprian  may  have  found  this  explicit  concept  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  already  evolved — we  are  now 
concerned  merely  with  the  facts.  "  Hence  it  appears!' 
writes  Cyprian,  "  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  offered 
if  there  be  no  wine  in  the  cup!' 5  This  testimony  will 
suffice  here,  as  I  have  already  discussed  in  full  the 
value  of  Cyprian's  words. 

Another  sacrificial  idea  of  importance,  which  has 
been  found  in  the  Liturgies,  is  that  there  is  an  immo- 
lation of  Christ  in  the  Mass.  Thus  the  Frankish  and 
the  Mozarabic  Masses,  already  quoted,  speak  of  a  per- 
petual immolation  of  Christ.  If  this  word  is  taken  in 
a  strict  sense,  it  means  that  there  is  some  destruction 
of  the  Victim  in  the  Mass  itself.  In  a  loose  sense, 
"  immolating  "  might  mean  merely  that  the  Victim  of 
the  Cross  in  some  way  perseveres,  and  is  offered  in  the 
Mass.  It  is  not  defined,  though  a  Catholic  opinion,  that 
some  kind  of  destruction  of  the  Victim  is  required 
in  the  Mass  itself.     Hence  the  opinion  of  Vasquez 

1  DogmengcschichU,  1. 11,  c.  3. 
2Ep.,  63. 
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who  held  that  only  on  the  Cross  was  such  a  destruction 
required,  is  not  to  be  considered  heretical.  At  any 
rate,  the  two  Liturgies  quoted,  if  taken  in  their  obvious 
meaning,  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  mysterious 
destruction  in  the  Mass  itself. 

In  our  period  this  concept  of  immolation,  it  was 
seen,  is  suggested  by  Tertullian  who  says  ironically 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  fatted  calf  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal,  Christ  will  be  slain  again  in  the  Eucharist 
even  for  an  apostate,  forgiven  by  the  Church.1  The 
principal  sacrificial  ideas  of  the  Liturgies  are  found  in 
our  period.  Were  they  embodied  in  the  Liturgies  in 
this  period  or  afterwards  ?  It  is  a  question  concerning 
which  we  cannot  have  certain  knowledge.  Sometimes, 
the  development  of  Liturgical  ideas  may  follow  the 
evolution  of  theological  science.  Likely  this  has  hap- 
pened often — the  Lex  Orandi  followed  the  Lex 
Credendi.  Sometimes,  the  development  of  the  Liturgy 
may  have  preceded,  and  given  an  inspiration  to  the 
evolution  of  doctrine,  Lex  Orandi,  Lex  Credendi.  At 
other  times,  both  developments  may  have  proceeded 
simultaneously. 

1  De  Pud.,  c.  9. 
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Some  Circumstances  of  the  Sacrificial 
Celebration. 

In  deciding  the  question  where  the  Eucharist 
was  celebrated  it  is  useful  to  refer 
The  Place,  briefly  to  an  earlier  period  than  that 
with  which  I  am  directly  concerned. 
It  will  make  us  realise  changes  that  had  taken  place. 
Christ  Himself  worshipped  in  the  Temple.  The 
example  of  the  Master  was  followed  by  the  disciples.1 
Furthermore,  they  used  the  Synagogue  as  a  place  for 
preaching.2  But  an  important  exception  was  made  in 
their  association  with  Jewish  modes  of  worship. 
While  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogue  were  some- 
times used  as  places  for  prayer  and  preaching  respec- 
tively, there  is  not  a  particle  of  real  evidence  that 
either  was  used  for  the  distinctive  Christian  rite — the 
breaking  of  Bread,  as  the  Eucharist  was  then  called. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  they  broke  Bread 
from  "  house  to  house."  *  This  is  a  proof  that  private 
houses  were  used  for  the  Eucharistic  celebration. 
When  the  Temple  had  ceased  to  exist  and  when 
attendance  in  the  Synagogue  was  not  possible  for  the 
odious  Christian  he  had  recourse  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  brethren,  as  a  Jew  would  have  done  in  a  place  where 
there  was  no  Synagogue.  There  he  celebrated  the 
Eucharist,  with  an  introduction  consisting  of  a  ritual 

1  Act.  ii,,  46  ;  v.  42.        *  Acts,  xvii,  1,2,  »  Act.,  ii,.  46. 
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borrowed  from  the  Synagogue  according  to  Bickell's 
certain  contention. 

The  Christians  celebrated  the  Eucharist  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  house  of  Mary,  mother  of  John  Mark  1 ;  in 
Corinth,  in  the  house  of  Titus ; 2  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
schola  tyranni 3 ;  in  Troas,  in  the  third  coenaculum  of 
a  private  house 4 ;  in  Rome,  in  the  house  of  Prisca 
and  Aquila5;  at  Colossi,  in  the  house  of  Nympha,0 
and  in  the  house  of  Philemon.7  Some  private  houses 
were  permanently  given  over  to  worship.  Such  were 
in  Rome,  the  houses  of  SS.  Pudentiana,  Prisca, 
Caecilia,  and  Clement,  which  were  the  originals  of 
the  Title  churches.  Besides  private  houses,  freely 
given  for  worship,  places  were  hired  as  the  schola  tyranni 
in  Ephesus.  The  assembly  room,  in  Apostolic  times,was 
sometimes  called  a  "  synagogue,"  8  a  name  which  does 
not  imply  that  a  Jewish  meeting  house  had  been 
utilised,  but  merely  indicates  that  the  Christians 
had  to  use  the  ordinary  terms  of  the  time. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  second  century,  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  we  meet  no  reference  to  a  specific 
chapel  for  Christian  worship.  The  apocryphal 
writings  which  are  useful  as  containing  the  ideas  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  seem  to  contain  no 
hint  of  a  specific  chapel.  The  account  of  Paul  and 
Thecla,  the  Martyrdom  of  Paul,  the  story  of  St.  Peter 
and  Simon  Magus,  all  of  which  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  do  not  give 
any  information  on  the  subject.9 

St.  Justin  Martyr,10  in  his  defence  before  the  Roman 

3  Acts  69,  2  Ibid,  187.  3  Ibid.  19°.  4  Ibid.  208  5  Rom.  155 ;  1  Cor. 
1619.  6Colos.  4">.  ?  Philemon  2.  8  St,  James  ii.,  2,  9Wieland, 
Memo,  und  Confessio,  i.  p.  68.     10  Cap.  II,  M,P,G,  t,  ri.s  1586. 
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Prefect,  Rusticus,  repudiates  the  idea  that  all  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  in  his  time,  met  at  one  place  of 
worship.  u  Thinkest  thou  we  all  assemble  for  worship 
in  one  place  ? "  he  queries.  He  gives  as  his  reason 
for  the  denial  implied  in  the  last  question  that  the  God 
whom  the  Christians  worship  is  not  confined  to  one 
place.  He  asserts  that  the  Christians  in  Rome 
assemble  at  the  places  which  suit  their  wishes  and 
convenience.  When  pressed  further  by  the  Prefect,  he 
replies  that  the  place  of  worsV  [p  which  he  knows  is  a 
private  dwelling  over  the  Timotine  bath.1 

One  cannot,  however,  regard  this  statement  of 
Justin  as  decidedly  clear.  He  was  not  willing  to  make 
definite  statements  to  his  persecutors.  But  the  drift 
of  Justin's  conversation  with  Rusticus  favours  the  con- 
tention that  even  in  Justin's  time  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  in  private  houses  in  Rome. 

It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
that  we  have  positive  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
specific  chapel.  Tertullian  refers  to  such  a  one  as 
existing  in  a  public  placer  Giving  it  a  new  significa- 
tion,!^ applies  St.  Paul's  phrase,  "  the  house  of  God,"  to 
such  a  building.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
peasants  flocking  to  a  particular  chapel  in  the  town.3 
By  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Optatus  of 
Mileve,  could  speak  of  over  forty  basilicas  as  existing 
in  Rome.4  Probably  each  of  those  churches  had  a 
priest  attached.  For  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Cornelius  there  are  also  enumerated 

1  loco  cit.  2  Adi\  Vahnt,,  c,  8.  3  Str.,  i.  1,  4  De  Sch.  Donat,  ii. 
Ed,  Zuisa,  p.  39. 
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forty-six  Roman  priests,1  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  basilicas  named  by  Optatus  of  Mileve. 

We  have  very  early  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Sun- 
day   was    the    day    of    the    regular 
The  Time  of      Eucharistic     celebration.       This     is 
Celebration,      suggested  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  the  Christians  are  said  to  have 
a  special  gathering  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.2    The 
Didache  speaks  of  the  "  day  of  the   Lord  "  as  that  on 
which  the  assembly  and  sacrifice  were  to  take  place.3 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  referred  to  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  or  Sunday.     Justin  also 
speaks  of  Sunday  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Eucharistic  feast.4 

As  to  the  time  of  day  when  the  Mass  was  celebrated 
Justin  is  silent.  When  the  Agape  was  joined  to  the 
Eucharist,  in  Apostolic  times,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  was  celebrated  in  the  evening  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  Last  Supper.  But  very  soon 
afterwards  there  is  indication  of  a  change.  Pliny,  in 
his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  refers  most  likely  to  the 
Eucharist,  as  celebrated  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.5  For,  according  to  him,  at  such  a  time  there 
was  convoked  a  meeting,  at  which  the  Christians 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  {sact 'amentum).  The 
use  of  the  word  "  oath,"  shows  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding in  Pliny's  mind,  for  it  is  incredible  that 
the  early  Christians — so  observant  of  Christ's  counsels 
— should  have  made  an  oath  a  regular  feature  of  their 

1  In  Euseb.  H.E,  vi..  43,  M.P.G.,  xx,  621.     2  xx.      sDid.  xiv. 

4Apol,  i.  67. 

6  Epp,  1.  x.  No,  97  (Ed,  Frankfort  1611)  p,  364. 
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assemblies.  The  sacramentum,  of  which  he  heard  and 
which  he  misinterpreted  as  an  oath,  was  most  likely 
the  Mysteries  (sacramenta)  or  the  Eucharist. 

Tertullian  expressly  says  that  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  before  dawn.  "  We  receive  (the  Eucharist) 
in  our  assemblies  before  dawn  (antelucanis  coetibus), 
and  from  the  hands  of  no  others  except  our  presidents."1 
Cyprian  explains  the  reason  why  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  in  the  morning,  unlike  Christ's  celebration 
which  took  place  in  the  evening.  "  It  behoved  Christ 
to  offer  about  evening,  that  the  very  hour  of  sacrifice 
might  betoken  the  evening  and  setting  of  the  world,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  '  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  shall  celebrate  in  the 
evening.'  And  again  in  the  Psalms :  '  Let  the 
elevation  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice.'  But 
we  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  in  the 
morning."2  Besides  this  motive,  it  is  probable 
that  very  natural  ones  were  present  to  effect  the 
change  from  evening  to  morning.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  in  Apostolic  times  the  celebration  likely  took 
place  in  the  evening  after  a  supper  which  was  no 
other  than  the  Agape.  In  the  Acts,  we  find  St.  Paul 
celebrating  at  midnight.8  Since  preaching  formed  a 
necessary  instrument  for  the  instruction  of  those 
assembled,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  "  breaking  of 
Bread  "  which  occurred  last  of  all,  came  to  be  postponed 
until  after  midnight.  In  the  course  of  time  it  would 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  in  some  places,  even  in 
Cyprian's     time,     opinion     favoured     an      evening 

1  De  Corona  Mil,,  c.  3.  2  Ep.  63.  ■  Acts  xr.,  7. 
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celebration.  For  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  is  arguing  against  such  an  opinion,  which  may 
have  been  carried  into  practice.  Though  a  morning 
celebration  was  the  rule  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  there  was  at  least  one  exception.  Tertullian, 
in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  a 
Christian  wife  with  an  infidel  husband,  implies  that 
not  the  least  was  the  fact  that  she  could  not  attend 
the  midnight  celebration  of  the  Easter  Eucharist  with- 
out incurring  grave  suspicion.1 

As  to  the  frequency  of  the  Eucharistic  celebration,  a 
fair  amount  of  evidence  is  at  hand.  Justin,  indeed, 
mentions  only  the  Sunday  gathering  for  the  Eucharistic 
worship.  Tertullian  testifies  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
have  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  celebrated  on  those 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  which  were  days  of  fasting,2 
and  on  the  anniversaries  of  martyrs.3  He  states  that 
Paschal  time,  or  the  days  from  Easter  to  Pentecost, 
comprised  one  long  feast, — a  statement  which  likely 
implies  that  on  each  day  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated.4 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  a 
Eucharistic  interpretation  to  the  petition  in  the  Lord's 
prayer — "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."5  At 
least,  it  was  the  custom  in  Tertullian's  time  to  receive 
daily  Communion,  and  the  presumption  is  that  for  this 
object  the  sacrifice  was  celebrated  every  morning.  The 
evidence  for  a  daily  reception  of  the  Eucharist  is  in- 
creased by  another  statement  of  Tertullian  regarding 
a  certain  class  of  unworthy  clergy.     M  The  Jews  once 

1  Ad  Ux  1.  ii.,  c.  5.  P.  L.  i.,  1302.  2De  OraL,  c.  19.,  P,L,  i.,  181. 
\Dc  Cor  Milit,.  chap,  3.  P,  L.  ii.  79,  *  Eodem  loco.  6  Be  Orat„  vi. 
P.L.i,  1160. 
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laid  their  hands  on  Christ;  they  (i.e.,  the  unworthy 
clergy)  daily  harass  His  body.  .  .  What  hands  should 
be  cut  or?  more  than  those  in  which  the  body  of  the 
Lord  receives  offence." 1 

About   the   beginning   of  the  second  century  the 

regular   minister   of  the   Eucharistic 

The  Minister    sacrifice   was   the    bishop.      At   this 

of  the  Rite,  early  time,  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  minister  inferior  to  the  bishop,  as 
competent  for  this  important  office  in  the  Church.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since,  before  the  time  of 
Ignatius  Martyr,  there  was  no  nice  distinction  formed 
between  the  order  of  bishop  and  of  presbyter. 
Accordingly  the  Did  ache  implies  that  the  bishop  was 
the  minister  of  the  Eucharist.  Having  spoken  pre- 
viously of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  it  gives  in  logical 
sequence  the  command — "  Appoint  therefore  bishops 
and  deacons."  2  Plainly,  the  bishops  had  the  principal 
part  in  the  function,  the  deacons  acting  as  inferior 
ministers.  Clement  of  Rome,3  too,  speaks  only  of 
bishops  and  deacons  in  connection  with  the  offering 
of  gifts.  Even  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  Martyr,  who 
has  the  threefold  distinction  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop  alone  was 
the  principal  personage  at  every  Eucharistic  celebration. 

"  It  is  not  lawful,"  writes  Ignatius,  "apart  from  the 
bishop,  to  baptize  or  hold  an  Agape."4  The  important 
place  assigned  to  this  Agape,  the  fact  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context  with  Baptism,  and  that  it  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  alone,  implies  that  it  included, 
at  this  time,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

1  De  Idoldat.,  c.  vii.  P.  L,  I..  669.       2Ch:  xv.     s  Ad.  Corinth,  i.  c 
xl-xlii,    *Ad.  Smyrn,  c.  viii. 
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The  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  which  were  drawn  up, 
presumably,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,1 
show  that  the  practice  still  continued  of  having  the 
bishop  as  regular  minister,  though  time  had  wrought 
the  change  of  permitting  the  presbyter  to  take  his 
place  in  exceptional  cases.  "  Let  the  deacons  bring  the 
elements  of  the  Mysteries,  and  then  let  the  bishop 
begin  the  oblation."2  According  to  these  Canons, 
laymen  were  regarded  as  absolutely  powerless  in  regard 
to  liturgical  functions.  "  It  is  not  fitting  for  laymen 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  bread  (of  the 
Agape)."3  It  would  be  over-ingenious  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  this  powerlessness  of  laymen  to  make  even 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  a  liturgical  function,  with  a 
common  theory  that  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was 
resident  in  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  It  is  true 
that  early  writers,  like  Justin  *  and  Irenaeus,5  speak  of 
all  Christians  as  priests,  but  the  rest  of  the  evidence 
in  those  times  indicates  that  this  is  an  ordinary 
metaphor.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  as  far  as  words 
go,  make  the  single  exception  that  "  those  who  suffered 
for  the  faith  deserve  the  rank  of  presbyter  in  the  sight 
of  God,  not  in  the  way  of  episcopal  ordination,  confes- 
sion standing  for  ordination." 6  When  the  Church 
gradually  spread,  when  it  was  no  longer  a  select  com- 
munity that  could  conveniently  assemble  in  an  upper 
room,  but  a  great  organization  requiring  the  celebration 
of  its  principal  function  in  divers  centres,  the  presidency 
at  the  Eucharistic  celebration  would,  naturally,  have  de- 
volved   on  priests  of  the   second  order.     "  If,   in  the 

1  Cf.  Keating,  The  Agape  p.  110.     2  xix.     s  C.  H.  iii.  17.     4  Dial., 
116.        8  Adv,  Boer.  iv.  18-4  and  iv.  17-5.     6  C.  H.  vi. 
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absence  of  the  bishop,  a  presbyter  is  present,  let  all  turn 
to  him  ;  and  let  them  honour  him  as  the  bishop  is 
honoured. ,Jl 

When  Justin  Martyr,  whose  writings  belong  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  and  to  the  beginning 
of  our  period,  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  celebrated 
by  "  the  president  "  of  the  congregation,  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  the  bishop.2  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Tertullian  says,  at  a  much  later  date,  that  the  Eucharist 
was  received  from  the  hands  of  no  others  except  the 
presidents,  3  the  expression  may  include  even  priests 
of  the  second  order,  if  there  was  question  of  the  absence 
of  the  bishop. 

The  inscription  of  Pectorius  of  Autun  shows  that  in 
this  early    period  the  communicants 
Communion,     received  the  sacred  Elements  into  their 
hands — "  holding  the    Fish    in    your 
hands.''     This  ancient  rite  of  communicating  rendered 
necessary    much    caution    in    guarding    the    Sacred 
Elements  from  falling.     The  rite  of  receiving  Com- 
munion  into  the  hand  continued   in  the  much  later 
days  of  St.   Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  speaks   of  the 
custom  of  placing  the  left  hand,  as  a  throne,  under  the 
right,  which  directly  received  the  Holy  Communion.4 

The  Eucharistic  Elements,  taken  in  the  hand,  were 
much  larger  than  the  present-day  particles  if,  as  is 
likely,  they  are  represented  by  the  baskets  of  large 
loaves,  so  often  seen  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  chalice,  also,  was  handed  around  in  those  early 
days.     "  How  do  we  teach  or  encourage  men  to  shed 

'  C.  H.  xxxiv.    2Apol  i.,  65.    3  De  Corona  Milit.  3   4  Catech.  xxiii,, 
c.  22. 
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their  blood  in  the  confession  of  His  name,  if,  as  they 
are  about  to  start  on  their  warfare,  we  deny  to  them 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Or  how  do  we  fit  them  to  drink 
the  cup  of  martyrdom,  if  we  do  not  first  admit  them, 
with  the  right  of  communicants,  to  drink  the  cup  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Church  V'1  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  anyone  believing  that  Christ's  body  is  whole 
and  entire  in  any  part  of  the  Eucharist,  that  reception 
under  both  species  is  not  necessary  for  the  substantial 
fruit  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  Eucharist  was  utilised  not  merely  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacrifice,  but,  like 

Reservation  other  food  of  a  much  inferior  nature, 
of  the  it  was  stored  up.  Origen  regarded 
Communion,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharistic  mys- 
teries the  command  in  Leviticus  to 
eat  the  remnant  of  the  sacrificial  food  the  day 
after  the  sacrifice,  and  to  reserve  nothing 
until  the  third  day.2  This  passage,  while  strongly 
insinuating  the  sacrificial  nature  also  of  the 
Eucharistic  food,  indicates  that  in  Alexandria  the 
Sacrament  was  reserved  only  for  one  day.  The 
primary  object  of  this  reservation  seems  to  have  been 
its  reception  at  a  later  date.  Dissuading  a  Christian 
woman  from  marriage  with  a  heathen  husband, 
Tertullian  writes  :  "  Your  husband  will  not  know  what 
you  are  taking  secretly  before  all  other  food.''  s  The 
mind  of  Tertullian  seems  to  have  been  that  the  husband 
had  opportunities  of  seeing,  if  not  of  fully  realising 
what  the  wife  was  secretly  taking.    The  secrecy  implies 

1  Cyprian,  Ep,  54.      2/n  Levit.  Horn,  v.,  c.  3.        8  Ad  Uxorem,  ii„ 
5,  P.S.I.,  1296. 
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that  there  was  question  of  a  home  reception  of  the 
reserved  Eucharist.  It  will  be  also  observed  how  it 
was  said  by  Tertullian  to  be  received  before  all  other 
food.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  also,  are  witnesses 
of  the  fasting  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  "  Let  not 
any  of  the  Faithful  taste  anything  before  he  has  par- 
taken of  the  mysteries,  especially,  on  the  day  of  the 
holy  fast."  1  St.  Cyprian  rebuked  Christians,  who  at- 
tended objectionable  heathen  games,  because  carrying 
the  Eucharist  according  to  custom  after  having  just 
left  the  Church,  they  exposed  it  to  profane  surround- 
ings.2 The  Eucharist  was  reserved  in  a  small  casket. 
"  When  a  certain  woman  tried  to  open  her  box,  in 
which  was  contained  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord,  she 
was  deterred  from  touching  it,  fire  rising  therefrom."  :i 

This  miraculous  story  associated  with  the  box  con- 
taining the  Eucharist,  whatever  be  its  truth,  shows 
the  reverence  with  which  the  Sacrament  was  regarded. 
The  worship,  paid  to  the  reserved  Eucharist  accord- 
ing to  those  testimonies,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  germ 
of  the  more  fully  evolved  worship  of  later  days,  mani- 
festing itself  in  Benediction,  or  in  regular  visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

It  was  seen  in  Justin's  writings  that  another  purpose 
of  reserving  some  Eucharistic  elements  during  the 
Sacrifice  was  to  take  them  to  the  absent  brethren.4 

A  curious  purpose  of  reservation  was  to  send  it  to 
strangers,  or  to  foreign  churches  as  a  token  of  unity 
or  of  common  faith.  Thus,  Irenaeus  wrote  to  Pope 
Victor  that  his  predecessors  in  the  Roman  See  saw 
their  way  to  send  the  Eucharist  to  foreign  bishops, 

1  xxviii.     2  Be  Spectacidus,  38.    "  Be  Lapsis,  c.  26.     *  Apd.  1,  67. 
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even  though  the  latter  had  a  different  way  of  cele- 
brating Easter,  and  that  Pope  Anicetus  yielded  "  the 
Eucharist"  to  Polycarpin  spite  of  a  difference  on  the 
Paschal  question,  showing  thereby  that  communion 
between  the  Churches  could  be  preserved  in  the  face 
of  a  difference  in  customs.1 

As  to  the  vestments  used  in  the  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration, there  is  but  meagre  evidence 
Vestments,  in  this  period.  The  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  are  almost  the  only  source 
of  early  information.  "As  soon  as  the  bishop  wishes 
to  celebrate  the  mysteries,  let  the  deacons  and  pres- 
byters come  together  to  him,  clad  in  white  vestments, 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  all  the  people,  and 
as  splendid  as  possible.  But  good  work  excels  all 
vestments.  Let  the  lectors  also  have  festive  garments.'' 2 
Later,  therefore,  than  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
the  clergy,  officiating  at  the  Eucharist,  wore  a  dis- 
tinctive dress.  Polycrates  tells  us  that  St.  John  wore 
a  golden  ornament  or  mitre.3  As  to  the  authority  of 
Polycrates,  and  as  to  whether  this  dress  may  have  been 
exceptional,  we  cannot  have  certainty.  Without  much 
evidence,  some  have  theorized  that  the  Christian  vest- 
ments were  borrowed  from  Judaism  ;  others,  that  they 
were  derived  from  Paganism  itself.  On  philological 
grounds,  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  were  at  first 
merely  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  time,  which  became 
definitely  stereotyped.  The  alb  (alba)  was  the  early 
tunic  or  shirt.  It  had  to  be  fastened  with  a  cincture 
(cingulum).     The  cope  (capa)  was  the  outer  garment 

1  Eusebiut  H  E.  v.  24,  16.      a  xxxvii.       8  Letter  to  Pope  Victor, 
Euseb,  H,E.  v.  c.  24 
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of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  chasuble  (casu/a,  or  little 
hut)  was  the  name  for  a  cloak.  Probably,  these 
simple  and  ordinary  articles  of  attire  comprised  the 
dress  worn  by  the  celebrants  in  the  second  century 
down  to  the  time  of  which  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus 
speak.  The  idea  is  suggested  by  the  picture  of  the 
"President"  in  the  Fractio  Panis  in  the  Greek 
Chapel  of  the  Catacombs.  His  dress  differs 
not  from  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  those  days. 
It  was  believed  that  the  cloak,  covering  the  figure 
near  the  tripod  table  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, was  also  a  Christian  vestment.  But  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  right 
side  entirely  nude,  if  coupled  with  the  theory 
that  the  figure  is  a  representation  of  Christ,  renders 
the  supposition  most  unlikely. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Conclusions. 

We  have  heard  the  different  testimonies  of  different  wit- 
nesses concerning  the  existence  of  the  Mass  in  the  early 
Church.  We  have  considered  the  words  of  advo- 
cates of  opposing  theories  regarding  that  evidence. 
We  know  the  law  that  is  to  guide  us  in  determining  the 
authentic  doctrines  of  the  Mass  ;  the  Council  of  Trent 
says  that  it  is  a  strict  sacrifice,  an  offering  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  a  propitiatory  oblation.  We  have 
to  decide  the  question  of  fact  :  Is  that,  which  the 
early  Fathers  announce,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Mass,  understood  by  Trent.  We  have  been  investi- 
gating particular  instances  all  through  this  inquiry ; 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  in  general, 
and  draw  our  conclusions.  These  are  the  very  words 
of  the  authorities. 

Under  the  head  of  a  strict  sacrifice,  the  Council  of 
Trent  anathematizes  one  who  says  that  in  the  Mass 
there  is  not  offered  a  true  and  strict  sacrifice. x  Justin 
speaks  concerning  those  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to 
God  in  every  place  by  us  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  bread 
of  the  Eucharist  and  similarly  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist2; 
Irenaeus  testifies  that  the  class  of  oblations  in  general 
has  not  been  set  aside,  for  "  there  are  oblations  there, 
among   the   Jews,    and   oblations    here,    among   the 

1  Seas.  22,  can.l.  2  Dial.  41. 
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Christians"  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  Moses 
speaks  of  Melchisedech,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the 
most  high  God,  who  gave  bread  and  wine,  consecrated 
food  for  a  type  of  the  Eucharist  ;  Origen  testifies1  that 
the  Christians  eat  the  Bread  which  is  offered  with 
prayers  and  thanksgivings 2 ;  Tertullian  says  that 
Mithra  also  (like  the  Church)  celebrates  the  oblation 
of  bread 8 ;  Hippolytus  of  Rome  says  that,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  anti-Christ,  the  food  and  drink  offering 
will  be  removed  which  already  is  offered  by  the  Gentiles 
to  God  in  all  parts 4 ;  Cyprian,  in  fine,  asks  who  is 
more  a  priest  than  Jesus  Christ  who  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  God,  the  Father,  and  offered  that  very  same 
thing  which  Melchisedech  had  offered,  that  is,  bread 
and  wine,  to  wit,  His  own  body  and  blood,  and  Cyprian 
further  states  that  priests  do  the  same  thing  which 
Jesus  did  in  the  Last  Supper. 6 

In  regard  to  the  object  offered.  Trent  excom- 
municates one  who  says  that  Christ  did  not 
ordain  that  the  Apostles  and  other  priests  should 
offer  His  body  and  blood.6  Justin  contains 
the  premises,  that  the  Sacrifice  is  the  bread  and 
the  chalice  of  the  Eucharist 7  and  that  the  Consecrated 
Food  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  ;  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
and  Origen,  as  we  have  already  elaborated,  and  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  do  so  again,  give  similar  implicit 
testimonies  ;  Tertullian  says  ironically  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  apostate,  Christ  will  be  slain  again  in  the 

1  Str.  iv.,  25.  2  In  Levitf  horn.  xiii. 

3  Be  Praescrip,  xv.        4  Fragm.  Dan,,  1,  2'J.     Migne  Gr.,  10. 

*Ep.  63. 

'Sess.  22,  can.  2. 

9  Dial.  41, 
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Eucharist ; 1  Hippolytus  states  that  God's  immaculate 
body  and  blood  are  sacrificed  in  memory  of  the  Last 
Supper ; 2  Cyprian  expressly  speaks  of  the  offering 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.3 

As  to  the  propitiatory  effect,  Trent  anathematizes 
one  who  says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  pro- 
pitiatory, or  that  it  should  not  be  offered  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  for  sins,  penalties,  satisfactions,  and  other 
needs.4  Passing  over  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Clement, 
who  do  not  speak  formally  on  the  subject,  Origen  says 
that  the  Eucharist  is  the  only  commemoration  which 
makes  God  propitious  to  men ; 5  Cyprian  speaks  of 
celebrating  the  sacrifice  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and 
of  mentioning  their  names  at  God's  altar  in  the  prayers 
of  the  priests.  6 

After  a  consideration  of  all  these  testimonies,  which 
we  have  here  briefly  condensed,  and  which  cannot  but 
lose  some  force  in  a  short  summary,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  concluding  that  what  these  Fathers  announce 
presents  a  striking  identity  with  the  Mass  as  under- 
stood by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sometimes,  it  is  im- 
plicitly announced ;  sometimes,  as  in  Cyprian,  it  is 
marvellously  expressed  even  in  the  same  explicit 
manner  as  it  was  defined  after  several  centuries  of  close 
investigation.  The  testimonies  are  in  agreement  con- 
cerning the  essential  aspects  of  the  Mass.  What 
matters  it,  then,  if  there  be  some  accidental  in- 
exactness in  the  doctrines  of  individual  Fathers  ? 
The  declaration  of  this  only  serves  to  emphasise  their 


1  De  Pud.,  c.  9. 

2Provlix.,  1. 

>Ep.  63. 

*Seas.  22,  can,  3. 

5  In  Levit,  Horn.  xiii.  3, 

6  Ep.  1,  2, 
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agreement  about  essentials.  Justin  may  use  inexact 
terms,  saying  that  Christians  generally  offer  prayers 
alone  in  their  Eucharistic  commemoration,  but  mean, 
as  we  know  from  other  passages,  that  the  presi- 
dent's offering  is  not  mere  prayer.  Clement  may 
have  even  inexact  doctrine  concerning  a  mixture  of 
the  Logos  and  drink  in  the  Eucharist.'  Origen  may 
say  that  the  material  element  of  the  Eucharist  par- 
takes of  the  ultimate  fate  of  ordinary  digested  food.2 
In  a  minor  aspect  of  the  doctrine,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Firmilian  may  not  define 
precisely  the  formula  causing  the  Consecration,  but 
say  that  it  is  effected  through  the  word  of  God  and 
the  invocation.  But  these  writers  were  seen  to  give 
testimony  concerning  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Mass. 

Any  reasonable  critic,  one  who  is  able  to  admit 
ideas  contrary  to  his  preconceived  opinions,  can  now 
decide  whether  the  evidence  of  these  writers  may  be 
interpreted  as  signifying  the  existence  of  a  strict 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist.  Would  Irenaeus,  who 
believed  in  an  offering  of  first-fruits,  and  in  a  new 
oblation,  taught  by  the  Apostles  and  identified  with 
the  undefiled  oblation  announced  by  Malachy,  feel  at 
home  with  the  declarations  of  Trent  ?  Would 
Tertullian,  who  spoke  of  anniversary  offerings  in  con- 
nection with  the  dead  ?  Would  St.  Cyprian,  who, 
according  to  his  own  words,  saw  in  the  Eucharist  a  true 
and  full  sacrifice,  taught  and  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
who  saw  therein  an  immolated,  a  Lordly  Victim,  who 
believed  it  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the  Lord's 
^aed  ii.  2.      a  In.  Mat.  If,  P.  G.,  col.  940,  note  37. 
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Passion,  in  some  J  sense  His  Passion  itself,  who 
believed  that  the  Eucharist  contains  an  offering  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead  whose  names  are  mentioned  at 
the  altar, — would  he  feel  less  at  home  with  the  sacri- 
ficial doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  with  that 
of  her  rivals  ? 

We  have  seen  the  progress  from  comparative  inde- 
finiteness  to  clearness  in  what  these  early  writers 
express  concerning  the  doctrine.  From  the  saying  of 
Irenaeus  about  the  "offering  of  the  first-fruits"  or 
of  Tertullian  about  the  offering  of  bread,  to  Cyprian's 
expression  about  the  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
there  is  a  notable  advance  in  definiteness.  But,  what 
Cyprian  expresses,  is  really  the  same  as  the  state- 
ment of  Irenaeus  that  there  is  an  offering  of  the 
Eucharistic  Bread  which  is  elsewhere  identified  by 
the  latter  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  even 
the  explicitness  of  Cyprian  about  the  sacrificial  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist  is 
not  new,  but  is  found  expressed  already  by  Origen 
when  he  writes :  "  Do  not  hold  on  any  longer  to  the 
blood  of  sacrificed  animals,  but  recognise  the  blood  of 
the  Word,  and  hear  Him  saying  :  '  This  is  My  blood 
which  is  shed  for  you  unto  the  remission  of  sins.'"1 
Hence,Cyprian' swords  do  not  shape  his  own  conclusion; 
he  found  his  expressions  already  formulated.  Early 
writers,  indeed,  fall  short  of  some  theories  of  recent 
theologians.  But  the  continuity  is  not  broken.  Thus 
a  view  of  Tertullian  was  seen  to  be  not  unlike  the 
modern  theory  of  mystic  destruction. 

1  In  Levit.,  Horn,,  ix.,  n,  10. 
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I  must,  therefore,  disagree  with  the  results  of  the 
investigators  whose  opinions  were  mentioned  at  the 
beginning.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  a  direct 
and  bitter  onslaught  upon  them  personally,  but  what 
I  have  written,  while  primarily  intended  to  positively 
set  forth  the  truth,  was  meant  to  contain  incidentally 
an  answer  to  their  theories.  I  reject  totally  the 
views  of  Renz,  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  real  and 
immediate  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
but  a  representation  of  the  former  offering,  that  Justin 
Martyr  did  not  explicitly  speak  of  an  objective  sacri- 
ficial gift  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  certain  early 
writers  meant  to  give  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  placed  it  in  prayer.  I  totally 
reject  the  view  of  Wieland,  that  Justin  and  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  sub- Apostolic  age,  as  well  as  Apolo- 
gists like  Clement,  are  contradicted  by  the  later  sacrificial 
teaching  of  I  renaeus  and  his  successors,  the  former  writers 
placing  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  in  pure  prayer,  the  lat- 
ter introducing  the  idea  of  an  objective  sacrifice.  I  reject 
the  theory  of  Harnack  that  all  until  Cyprian's  time  had 
the  idea  of  a  subjective  sacrifice  of  pure  prayer,  and  that 
the  latter  was  the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  germ 
of  the  present-day  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  I 
regret,  moreover,  Harnack's  expressing  an  unworthy 
and  unfounded  idea  of  the  Church  of  Cyprian's  time 
— that  its  application  of  a  sacrificial  character  to  the 
Consecrated  Elements  was  due  to  an  effort  to  give  a 
magical  character  to  the  specifically  sacerdotal  action 
and  to  the  desire  of  a  secularised  Christianity  for  an 
invisible  bloody  sacrifice.1 

1  Dogmengesch,  I,,  390. 
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If  the  Mass,  then,  is  with  the  early  Fathers,  who 
have  more  reliability,  these  or  their  critics  ?  Irenaeus, 
the  second  writer  of  our  period,  writes  about  a  half 
century  after  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle ;  Cyprian, 
the  last  witness,  writes  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
same  point  of  time.  Both  are  strictly  conservative 
writers  ;  Cyprian  becomes  solemn  and  impressive 
tracing  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  from  the  remotest 
source.  They  do  not  teach  their  own  thoughts,  but 
the  early,  even  the  Divine  tradition.  Irenaeus  says 
that  the  Church  received  the  oblation  from  the 
Apostles  ;  Cyprian  testifies  that  the  Lord  is  its  Teacher. 
Concerning  the  purity  of  the  tradition  these  are  strong 
words.  Are  we  not  to  prefer  the  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  as  guides  concerning  the  earliest 
and  purest  doctrine,  to  critics  of  the  far-off  twentieth. 
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